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THE BIRD HOUSE, FRANKLIN PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


EW Hampshire will henceforth have to 

get along with one Mount Kearsarge— 

that in the town of Warner, Merrimack 
County. The United States Geographic 
Board, which has authority in such matters, 
has decreed that the other New Hampshire 
mountain of that name—in Chatham, Carroll 
County, just south of the White Mountains— 
shall be known hereafter as Mount Pequawket. 
This is the higher of the two, 3,260 feet. The 
one that retains the old name is only 2,943 
feet high. 


ps) 


F a bird from the river valleys of India, or 
I the upland plains of Australia, or the jun- 

gles of Africa must pass the winter in cap- 
tivity here in New England, it could hardly 
ask for a more comfortable or commodious 
shelter than the new bird house at Franklin 
Park, in Boston. For those persons who think 
of a ‘‘bird house’’ as a small box on a pole, the 
picture that appears at the top of this page 
will be something new. The beautiful build- 
ing is in use this winter for the first time. 
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STOP-LOOK-—LISTEN. | 
EnstSoin's UpToDate Household Expense | 

ook. lete an ic record of | 
income and expenses for two years. Gives 
daily, weekly and yearly totals. Gives 
daily, weekly and monthly averages. 
Greatest book of its kind ever published. 
Begin record at any time. Price 50 cents. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. Send 
war. ELMER M. ENSTROM, 
917D N. Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 








“How to Grow Peaches” 


an interesting chapter in our very in- 
structive 1915 Fruit Book we send you— 
free. Shows latest methods of selecting, 
planting and growing both for market 
and home. Other chapters describe our Jy 
full line of copies, pears, raspberries, © 
currants, ornamental shrubs, etc.—all 
backed by 25 years’ experience, Send 
postal for your copy today. 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 


Box Y Yalesville, Conn. 








England. Otherwise the business of being 
New England will be overdone. 





{ Cut Cost of Butter 


byusing — peanut butterandsecure 
the added value of nourishing nut food. 
Recommended by all food experts. 


“Penolia” & 


The standard of peanut butter values 
for fifteen years. 

144 lb. glass jar, 25 cents 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send his 
mame and 25c. for this full-sized 
jar by parcel post. 


. Nut Products Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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S it a good investment for towns to buy 
waste land within their borders and plant 
it to forests that under proper care will 
yield an income in years to come? Secretary 
Reynolds of the Massachusetts Forestry Asso- 
ciation says yes, and brings forward strong 
arguments in support of his assertion. He says 
that there is about a million of acres of waste 
land in Massachusetts, which is nearly a fifth 
of the area of the state. The average town 
has 2,500 acres of such land, which is of little 
value to its owners, and from which the town 
gets almost nothing in taxes. Mr. Reynolds 
believes that municipalities might well buy 
such tracts of land for ‘‘park purposes,’’ if 
they lack authority to establish municipal 
forests. He calls attention .to the fact that 
Massachusetts imports eighty-seven per cent. 
of its lumber, a condition that means addi- 
tional expense for all who build or rent. 
There are careful students of the situation 





Last winter the temporary structure that shel- 
tered the birds proved inadequate, and many 
of them died. Those that died have been 


the collection is now one of the largest and 
best in the country. 


the ox has been one of man’s best friends. 

Patient, strong, trustworthy, he has bent 
his neck to the yoke through all the centuries, 
and dragged the plough, and hauled the stone 
for the builders. There are no terms by which 
it is possible to measure the help that he has 
given toman. But now the world is beginning 
to find the ox too slow. Far less commonly 
than a few years ago—and there are many 
who, both on grounds of sentiment and grounds 
more practical, sincerely regret the fact—does 
one meet such a pair as appear in the picture 
on the cover of The Companion this week. 
It is putting it too strongly to say that oxen 
are ‘‘vanishing,’’ or that they are likely to 
‘*vanish,’’ but the decrease is noticeable, and 
has been continuous for years, not only in the 
New England states, but throughout the coun- 
try as a whole. 


Pte. the very beginnings of civilization 
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HERE are many things that emphasize 
the essential unity of the six New Eng- 
Jand states in comparison with any other 
group of states in the Union. If a practical- 
minded despot were to make over the United 
States, as Napoleon made over France, it is 


probable that he would make those six states | 


into one, because they have so many things in 
common. Yet historical development made it 
inevitable that they should be six states, rather 
than one, and six they will doubtless remain 
to the end of the chapter. 

The Springfield Republican, in a discussion 
of the subject, frankly expresses regret that 
there is more than one legislative body for all 
New England. Such a view may sound like 


heresy, but it is the result of seeing the troubles | 


_ that come from conflicting laws in a region in 
which business would be better off under one 
set of laws. The railway situation is a case 
in point. 


tions of which, combined with those that the 
Federal government imposes, add enormously 
to the difficulty of straightening out its tangled 
affairs. Many other kinds of business present 
the same problem. Only a week or two ago 
The Companion mentioned the effort of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce to get the six 
New England states to pass a uniform apple- 
grading law. 

No one of the six New England states can 
make laws that will serve its best interests 
unless it takes into consideration the laws that 
the others have made, or plan to make, on the 
same subject. That is particularly true when 
the laws relate to interstate business. The 
Republican is justified in its plea that in the 
future, more than in the past, the lawmakers 
at the capitals of the New England states shall 
keep in mind the essential unity of New 


| who do not agree with Mr. Reynolds. They 


replaced, and others have been added, so that | statements regarding the need of a larger timber 


do not dispute his figures of waste land or his 


supply in Massachusetts, but they have another 
theory as to the proper remedy. They say 
that the plan of town forests is simply the old 
plan of calling on the government for help 
when anything goes wrong. They would 
exempt from taxation, or tax at a very low 
rate, all land on which there is growing timber. 
That, they believe, would encourage private 
owners to make better use of what is now 
waste land. Under the present system of 
taxation a man who owns a forest, say of white 
pine, must pay taxes’ at a high valuation, 
perhaps $100 an acre. He sells the land toa 
lumberman, who at once cuts it clean. Then 
the assessors lower the valuation to a few 
dollars an acre; but if the owner begins to 
reforest it, the assessors increase the valuation 








150 to 200 
cups to the lb.,20c. 
Do not boil over 5 minutes, 


rist VEIL coffee 
A delicious, enjoyable, natural health drink. 
Why drink real coffee with all its faults when 
you can get Old Grist Mill? It’s a wheat prepa- 
ration possessing all the phosphates and health- 


giving properties of whole hard wheat. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 
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POULTRY PAPER pericatcat-up: 


all you want to know about care and mau- 
agement of poultry for — or profit. 
Four months for 10 cents. 

POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 40, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SATIN GLOSS 
7 Liquid Stove ery 


Shake well. Apply and polish with cloth 
orbrush. It’sdoneina moment and your 
stove looks like new. 
Satin Gloss 

cannot burn nor 
explode—in strict 
compliance with 
new Massachu- 
setts law. 



























Screw-Top Cans. 


15 Cts. 
Ask your dealer 
Sor Satin Gloss, 
the improved 
stove polish. 
Satin Gloss 
Polish Co., 
Portland, 
Me. 








Schools, Colleges 
and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth's Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





Electric Lights 
for FARMS 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 


LUNT MOSS CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





























every few years. He has to pay out large 
sums in taxes, and gets nothing from the land | 
for a generation or more. | 


es & 


A SIXTEENTH CENTURY FEAST. | 
N her ‘‘La Trémoille Family,’’ Miss Wini- 
fred Stephens gives an account of a great 
dinner that Count Louis de la Trémoille 





The Boston & Maine operates lines | 
in four states, the conflicting laws and restric- | 


gave in honor of four English ambassadors, 
| the Lord Chamberlain, the Prior of St. John’s, 
| the Captain of Guines, and the Bishop of Ely, | 
|on January 1, 1519: | 

On December 23d the king offered these | 
ambassadors one of the most magnificent royal 
banquets recorded in history. It was given in | 
| the great court of the Bastille, which for the 
| purpose was roofed with sailcloth and lined 
| within by pleached box, from which hung 

oranges and other fruits. The feast was fol- 

| lowed by a dance, and in the small hours of 
the morning the entertainment closed with an 
elaborate collation of sweetmeats. 

On New Year’s Day La Trémoille was host 
in his Hotel des Creneaux. According to the 
family records, this was truly a Gargantuan 
| feast. The bill, preserved for us by the piety 
or admiration of the host’s descendants, spreads 
| itself over nine royal octavo pages. Every | 
| variety of fish and fowl seems to have been | 
|there. The board groaned beneath twenty- | 
| five pounds of beef, twenty-three fat capons, | 
|eight pigs, twelve dozen larks, seventy-one | 

pigeons, twelve large hams, five salmon, | 
| twenty-four eels, eleven hundred herrings, | 
eight hundred oysters, snails, and all manner | 
* other fish. The venison the king himself 
| provided. There were eighteen dishes of salad, | 
| arranged artistically in the form of flowers and | 
| foliage, and its ingredients were endive, beet- 
root, and olives. Fruits and sweetmeats were 
not lacking, and the long list of spices used in 
| cooking is enough to excite envy in the breast 
of any votary of the culinary art. The king 
| lent silver plate, and so did several of the 
|nobles. Twenty-six pounds of candles illumi- 
| nated the feast, the total cost of which amounted 
| to 676 livres tournois. 
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Soldiers 


The Cause. The coming of 
winter will greatly complicate 
the situation in the terrible 
European war. Unless prompt 
action is taken to get warm 
clothing to them, the soldiers 
will suffer untold hardships 
during the severe winter cam- 
paign which is before them. 


How to Help. The women 
of America, in a manner quite 
characteristic of them, have 
risen to the emergency, and 
are devoting their spare time to 
the knitting of warm mufflers, 
socks, etc. Knitting circles are 
being formed, and it is a com- 


| Settee Sim 





ing their knitting about with them upon all occasions, in order that 
every precious moment may be utilized. 
suffering can be averted. Your nearest relief organization will be glad 
to receive the finished articles and forward them to the field of action. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION IS GLAD TO CO-OPERATE IN THIS WORTHY 


CAUSE BY MAKING THE FOLLOWING OFFERS OF KNITTING OUTFITS, 
COMPLETE WITH WORKING MATERIALS AND FULL INSTRUCTIONS. 


mon sight to see women carry- 


If everyone will help, much 





Materials for 


Army Muffler 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited subscription. Delivered 
free anywhere in the United States. 

This Outfit contains 2 hanks of highest grade Khaki Knit- 

ting Worsted, 2 Needles, and detailed instructions for 
making. Size of Muffler when finished, 15 x 54 inches. 





Materials for 
2 Pairs of Socks 


This Outfit contains 2 hanks 





Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited subscription. Delivered 
free anywhere in the United States. 


Worsted, 4 steel Needles, and detailed instructions for making. 


of highest grade gray Knitting 











PERRY MASON COMPANY . 


*, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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_ posterous old place. How pathetic that 
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TANDING in front of her 
S father’s store, Lotta tried 

to look at it as if she were 
a stranger. She did her best 
not to let her affection for it 
influence her in judging its 
appearance. She saw a low, 
weather - beaten building, an 
outer stairway mounting to the second 
story, a faded and tattered awning, and 
two dusty show windows, in which was 
a motley array of household utensils. 
True, the place had a certain village 
charm about it. It looked friendly— 
it would, indeed, have succeeded in 
seeming familiar even to the chance 
passer-by; there was an almost human 
benevolence, and patience, and amiable 
down-at-heelness in its aspect. It was 
kind and helpless, like an old man who 
is out of the running. It made her 
think of her father, and that brought 
the little sharp stinging into her eyes 
with which she was becoming too fa- 
miliar. 

She put the old-fashioned brass key— 
it must have been five inches long—into 
the keyhole and unlocked the door. 
The deserted room was very close from 
having been shut for several days, and 
two bluebottle flies were buzzing hor- 
ribly. Lotta drove them out, threw open 
the doors and looked about her. 

Had she changed, or was it the place? 

It had once seemed to her a well- 
supplied store. Now it looked pathetic. 
Dust was everywhere; some of the 
stock was rusted. There were little piles 
of odds and ends; almost nothing was 
properly arranged. Lotta, accustomed 
now to the nice precision of fine shops, 
stared in dismay at the pitiful little 
stock. She wondered what May Blossom 
would say if she could see it. 

‘“‘What an odd lot of old junk, my 
dear!’’ she would probably say. ‘‘I 
can’t imagine what you’ll do with it!’’ 
Lotta could almost hear the crisp light 
tones of her friend. 

Well, for her part, she was glad that 
May could not see it—the dear, pre- 





her father should have thought he could 
make a living for four persons out of 
it! Yet what other way was there for 
him to earn a living? She felt sure that 
the shop had not always looked like this. 
Things had been running down; her 
poor father himself had been ‘‘running 
down,’’ had been needing her—and she 
had been away, hiding with her silly, 
shabby secret ! ‘ 

As she stood there in that depleted, 
neglected little store, the last remnant 
of her vanity and selfish anxiety melted 
away. She went to the front door and 
took from it the sign announcing that 
the shop was closed. Then she noticed 
that the bluebottle flies were back again. 

‘*The first thing I shall do,’’ she 
said aloud, ‘‘is to mend the screen.’’ 


It was comforting to have something to do. | who stood outside the threshold. 


She was of little use in the solemn house, 
where the neighbors, many of whom were ex- 
perienced in nursing, came and went, all eager 
to help. After that first night her mother had 
forbidden Lotta to stay long in the sick room. 
‘*It can do no good,’’ she had said, compas- 
sionately. ‘*And why should you be there, 
my dear? We don’t want you breaking down. 
_— just as bright and cheerful as you can, 
Atta. ?? 


Something in the tones of her voice had | 
Her mother was now | 


touched Lotta deeply. 
Speaking out as she felt, and the curious | 
restraint that had enchained her for years was 
disappearing. For the first time since Lotta 
hai become a grown girl, her mother was 
revealing her tenderness for her without em- 
barrassment or shyness. It made Lotta very 
happy. Yes, in spite of her father’s severe 
illness and of the bad condition of affairs at | 
the store, she was happy. 


Opportunity to think things over. 
mended the screen, swept the floor and dusted | 








“ARE YOU GOING TO TAKE YOUR PA'S PLACE WHILE HE'S AILING?” 


By LOT TA-EMBLIRY S-CAREER 
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SHE 


ASKED SYMPATHETICALLY. 


He pushed 
open the screen door and entered. 

‘It’s mighty fine to see you again, Lotta,’’ 
he said. 
brought you home, though. ’’ 


‘‘Oh, thank you!’ said Lotta, holding out | 


her hand. ‘‘It’s terrible, isn’t it, Sam? But 
I’m beginning to see that no one can get away 
from sorrow. Sooner or later it comes.’’ 

‘*That’s so, of course. It seems a great pity, 
though, that it should have come to you just 
now when you were pushing ahead with your | 
music. It won’t keep you from going on with | 
your violin, will it?’’ 

Lotta gave a little start. She had been 80 | 


trust to the kindness of our old friends to re- | 
|member that it has been the dream of Aunt 
| Cathy’s life that I should be a musician, and 
‘*T’m sorry that it was trouble that | 


how tempted she was. The miserable little 


| deceit has almost killed her, Sam.’’ 
‘*T can see that,’’ said Quigley, sympatheti- | 


cally. ‘‘I knew that something besides ill 


| health was the matter with her, because she 
| didn’t want to talk with any of her old friends, 


and she used to be the most sociable person in 
Maitland. But don’t you worry about the 
| way the people will treat her, Lotta. Here in 
Maitland we understand each other pretty well. 
iI might even say that your Aunt Cathy is 
better understood by those outside the family 


deeply absorbed in thoughts of what she would | than by those who live with her.’’ 


do in the store that she had almost forgotten 
the old tangle. 


into the sagging splint seat of Mr. Embury’s 
armchair. ‘‘You’re the very person I want 


|to see—though I didn’t realize it till this | 
There in the quiet of the store she had an | minute. 


I want you to do me a service—to | 


While she | print something in the Bee.’’ 


‘*You’ve come to the right man. It’s my 


| concerned, will you, Sam? 


‘*Perhaps so,’’ sighed Lotta. ‘‘I know I’ve 


| Only just begun to see through certain things. 
‘*Sam, sit down,’’ shesaid. The boy dropped | 


You won’t gloss the truth over, so far as 1 am 
I want everything 
to be made plain—no more secrets. ’’ 

‘*Trust me,’’ said Sam; he rose and held out 
his hand. 

Lotta went back to her work. She had 
decided to get up early the following morning 


the counters, she was thinking of all that the | business to write for the Bee and my pleasure | and clean the windows before anyone was 


last few days had brought her. 
that her little-girlhood seemed now to have | 
hb ped behind. But that did not sadden her. | 
M 
the fight, as Rudolph would have put it. 
‘{ shall like it,’’ she said aloud. 

™ worth doing. ’? 
‘What will be worth doing?’’ asked a voice. 


was ready for what was to come—fit for | 
| said when she had finished. 
‘*Tt will must be made clear to them how far Aunt 

| Cathy was from meaning to do any wrong. 


It was true | to serve you, Lotta. What is it?’’ 


Then Lotta told her story. She did it with 
| emphasis, detail, and exactness. 

‘*T want everyone to know about it,’’ she 
‘*Above all, it 


It’s a pity that a psychological explanation 


She looked round to see the face of Sam Quig- | can’t go with every startling news paragraph, 


ley, the reporter for the Maitland Week; y Bee, | isn’t it? But it can’t, and so I’ll have to| 


about. Meanwhile there were the shelves to 
clean, the show cases to fit up and the stock 
to rearrange. It would take her several days. 

A woman, seeing the door open, entered to 
make a small purchase. She was a stranger to 
Lotta,—a newcomer in the town, —but appar- 
ently she wanted to be neighborly. 

‘*Are you going to take your pa’s place while 
he’s ailing?’’ she asked sympathetically. 

‘*Maybe,’’ said Lotta. 


“Do you think I| 


could—if I had some one to 
help me?’’ 

‘*Of course you could,’’ re- 
sponded the woman heartily. 
‘*Why, we’d all just love to 
help you! Is this star-shaped 
cooky cutter the only kind you 
have? I like to make all sorts 
of queer-shaped cookies for the chil- 
dren. Haven’t you any fishes or bun- 
nies??? 

‘“‘Oh, I’m afraid not,’’ said Lotta, 
regretfully. Then she had a sudden 
thought. ‘But I’ll send a post card to 
the city this morning if you like. Per- 
haps I could get the cutters by day 
after to-morrow. Would that be time 
enough ?’’ 

‘*You’ll do,’’ said the woman. ‘‘ Now, 
your pa is as good a man as there is. 
Everyone who speaks of him says that; 
but I don’t believe he ever offered to 
rush an order through the way you have 
just now. Yes, day after to-morrow 
will be time enough. I want them for 
a birthday party.’’ 

**T’ll do what I can,’’ said Lotta. 

She could almost hear her father’s 
kind, quiet voice saying: 

**Tt isn’t worth while, daughter. You 
won’t make ten cents’ profit on the 
transaction. ’’ 

But Lotta was not interested in imme- 
diate profits. It was a part of ‘‘the 
game’”’ to do the work promptly and 
well. She could not help thinking what 
genuine fun it would be to run the store 
if only her poor father were not lying in 
tragic helplessness in his darkened room. 
But after all, it was becquse he was 
there, unable to do anything for himself 
or for others, that the ‘‘game’’ was 
necessary. That fact made her work in 
the store of real importance. She was 
not ‘‘playing store’’; she was a store- 
keeper in sincerity and truth. 

She thought that out as she dusted, 
and rearranged, and polished. 

‘*To-night,’’ she decided, ‘‘I shall 
come over here and look at the ledgers. 
What a fortunate thing it is that | can 
understand them! If I’d been spending 
my time with my violin I shouldn’t have 
an idea about bookkeeping. As it is, 
maybe I shall be able to straighten the 
books out. Aunt Cathy said they were 
in a terrible muddle. 1 suppose collec- 
tions have been slow. Dad wouldn’t 
like to dun his old neighbors; but it 
will be a question of good bookkeeping 
with me, and neighborliness will have 
nothing to do with the case. I’ll send 
out statements for every cent owing. 
They’ll pay up now when they realize 
how much we need the money.’’ She 
smiled a little at having caught herself 
in an inconsistency. ‘‘I suppose you 
never do get away from neighborliness, 
after all,’’ she reflected. ‘‘Oh, yes, it’s 
easy enough to see why dad was so 
lenient with his old friends. But just 
the same, I’ll send them all statements.’”’ 
She was quite sure that there would be plenty 
of statements to send out. All her life she had 
heard her mother and her aunt reproaching 
him about his ‘‘slackness’’ with his customers. 

She stopped on her way through the orchard 
to look at the ripening apples. It would soon 
be time to harvest them. She must ask Aunt 
Cathy—no, no, ask her mother—whom they 
had better get to help gather the fruit. Then 
it must be shipped. Fortunately, their apple 
crop was arranged for. The same firm of com- 
mission merchants had purchased the apples 
for many years. 

The zinnia bed was like a Persian carpet 
of dull, rich colors; she picked a handful of 
the flowers and carried them to the house 
with her. All was silent in the dim rooms. 
She could see Aunt Cathy in the shade of the 
porch, shelling peas, and through the open 
bedroom door her mother, rocking back and 
forth and back and forth beside the sick bed. 

‘*May I come in a moment, mother?’’ Lotta 
asked. ‘‘Let me sit beside father a while, 
please. ’’ 

**T don’t like you to, really, my dear child,’’ 
said her mother’s tired voice. ‘‘It’s so dread- 
ful.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Lotta, softly, ‘‘in a way it is. 
But do you know, dad couldn’t ever seem very 
dreadful to me. He’s in trouble, that’s all, 
and I should like to stay near him.’’ 

‘*Well, sit here a little while, then,’’ said 
her mother, rising and making way for her. 
‘*But I can’t have you breaking down, Lotta.’’ 

Lotta shook her head courageously. She 





had not the remotest intention of breaking | 


down; that would be like running away at 
the opening of the battle. She went up to her 
father and bending over him, held the flowers | 
where he could see them. 

‘*Zinnias, darling dear,’’ she said, softly. 
‘‘Do you see them? Aren’t they sweet? Oh, 
daughter loves you somuch! You’ll get well, 
won’t you—for daughter? I’ve been over in 
the store, dear heart, straightening things up | 
a bit, and I’m going to keep it open. Don’t | 
you be afraid for us; we’ll get on all right. 
You haven’t been feeling well for a long time, 
have you? You needed Lotta at home to help 
you. Of course you did. Well, she’s here, 
and she’s going to do what she can.’’ 

Did he understand? He seemed to, indeed. 
A comforted expression, childlike and depend- 
ent, appeared to creep into those distressed 
and anxious eyes. 

‘*Have you been awake a long time, dear??? | 
she asked. ‘‘Let Lotta sing to you.’’ 

But first she washed the poor twisted face | 
with cool water, rubbing it with her soft | 
hands, brushing back the hair, closing the | 
tired eyes and kissing them. As she worked | 





she softly sang fragments of the old hymn | 


tunes that he loved. | 


Finally she sat beside him, holding his inert | 
hands in her strong grasp. He relaxed at last; 
his eyes closed, and he slept. ‘‘He’s 
got to get well,’’ she declared over 
and over. ‘‘He must—he must.’’ 

Indeed, when the doctor came that 
day he gave her very good hope. 

‘«There’s a chance,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
don’t say that it’s quite half a chance, 
but it’s a fractional one. He’s not 
an old man yet, and there’s a lot of 
resistance in him.’’ 

She felt very tenderly toward Aunt 
Cathy, too. As she saw her early 
and late, working patiently about the 
house, doing all that she could do to 
ease a difficult situation, and thought 
how uncongenial a life of domestic 
monotony always had been to her, 
and that she had dreamed great 
dreams, first for herself and then for 
her niece, it was impossible not to 
forgive her. 

Lotta went further than that—she 
tried to hearten her. But that, she 
foresaw, would be a rather difficult 
matter with the Maitland Bee 
conveying to all the town and county the | 
truth about Lotta’s absence from home. | 

‘*We regret to say,’’ the article read, ‘‘that | 
the condition of our valued citizen, Mr. Paul 
Embury, remains unimproved. Mr. Embury | 
was stricken with paralysis a little over a/| 
week ago, and though he appears to be} 
conscious of all that is going on round him, 
he is completely helpless ; even speech is denied | 
him. 

‘*His daughter, Miss Lotta Embury, is at 
home; she was called to the bedside of her | 
father just before the completion of her course | 
at.the Duplessis Business College in Chicago. 
Miss Embury went to Chicago with the expec- 
tation of studying the violin, but at the advice 
of Herr Kahlke, the distinguished virtuoso, 
she resigned her plan, convinced that she lacked | 





Lotta replied. ‘‘As for investments, we’d never 
be martyrs for the sake of a few thousand 
| dollars. 4: 

““Oh, yes, you can talk that way, Lotta, but 
you don’t know the value of money yet.’’ 

‘“*No, I don’t know all that. But Ido know 
that I’m going to walk down to the post office 
for the mail. ’’ 

‘‘You’re not going out to-day—not with that 
| piece in the paper fresh in everyone’s mind !’’ 

“I’m going right down into the midst of 
them,’’ declared Lotta. ‘‘I can stand that | 
better than staying here in the dark and 
writhing like a crushed worm. I want to be 
there when the crowd is the thickest. ’’ 

Her aunt looked at her almost timidly, and 
turned with a dragging step toward the kitchen. 

Lotta, in her fresh white dress, bareheaded 
and with her treasured green parasol in her 
hand, made her way through the orchard 
path and out upon Main Street. The glory 
of summer was yielding to the splendor of 
autumn, and the elms had begun to shed their 
leaves. Lotta walked through a soft golden 
| rain of them. There should be nothing in her 
manner to suggest bravado, but she would wes 
| the whole town. She anticipated nothing very | 
distressing, yet she was quivering a little. 
She had read often enough of the cruelty of 
small towns, and although she had personally 





“ BILLY, THIS MORNING IT WAS THE WORST 


YOU EVER HEARD.” 


seen little or nothing of that quality in Mait- 
land, she was not quite sure what might 
happen. 

She met no one on her way to the post office, 


| but as she turned to go up the steps of the 


building, she came full upon three men, all 
friends of her father’s. 
Their hats were off and their hands extended 


jalmost before Lotta could recognize them. 


They inquired for her father, and said that 
they were glad she was back among them. 
| Was it true she was going to open the store? 
| She must come to them for any advice they 
| could give. 

Lotta thanked them rather brokenly. After 
all, she was not finding herself quite firm; 


| but she mustered up courage to go on into the 


office. A group of girls stood near the window, 











any great talent in the direction of music. laughing and chatting as they called for their 
Miss. Embury has reopened her father’s hard- | mail or opened their boxes. When they saw 
ware -store, and will conduct the business | Lotta they stopped. Then she heard one of 


for her father until his recovery. All Mr. 
Embury’s townsmen unite, we feel sure, in 
hoping that this will be soon. ’’ 

‘So much,’’ thought Lotta, ‘‘for the Bee. 
Sam Quigley has done the thing just as I 
wished it done. Now it’s for the neigh- 
bors to do the rest. I only wish it were 
possible for poor Aunt Cathy to go away 
till people get through wondering and ex- 
claiming. ’’ 

Lotta took the paper to her aunt. 

‘*We can see the white of the enemies’ eyes, ’’ 
she said, with assumed cheerfulness. ‘‘The 
fight’s on.’’ 

Aunt Cathy showed unexpected valor. 

‘*T’m glad of it,’’ shesaid. ‘‘The sooner we 
know what we have to deal with, the better. 
I couldn’t have done it alone, Lotta, but with 
you here to help me I can go through with it. | 
But if they won’t let us hold up our heads | 
again, then —’’ 

‘*Then we’ll go somewhere else, ’’ said Lotta, | 
decidedly. ‘‘I’ll tell you right now I wouldn’t 
stay round, snubbed and wretched, trying to | 
‘live down’ a fault. I don’t believe in that | 
kind of thing. I’m going to be happy some- | 
how or other, and I’m going to have the people 
I love happy, too.’’ 

‘*Happy?’’? said Aunt Cathy, turning her | 
pinched face toward Lotta. ‘‘Do you think I 
expect to be happy, Lotta? Why, I’m going 
to lose all my old friends! You’ll see.’’ 

‘‘All right, then,’’ said Lotta, ‘‘we’ll 80 | 
somewhere else and make new friends. ’’ | 
‘*You talk like a child. How could we go | 
anywhere? Where else could we make a| 

living???’ 

‘*T could make a living for the two of us this 
blessed minute, Aunt Cathy. Maitland isn’t | 
the only place in the world.’’ | 

‘*No, but it’s our home,’’ retorted her aunt, 
with conviction. ‘‘It’s where our friends are 
and our investments. ’’ | 

““We’ll see if it is where our friends are,’’ | 








them whisper: ‘‘ It’s Lotta— 
here! Did you ever?’’ 

After a moment, however, one 
of them came forward — little 
Morena Fuller, a cousin of Sam 
Quigley’s. 

She shook hands and then stood 
on tiptoe to kiss Lotta. 

‘**T’m so sorry you’ve had 
trouble,’’ she said. The other 
girls came then, and one said: 

‘‘We’re coming round to the 
store to see you. May we?’’ 

They were all a little embar- 
rassed, for they knew better than 
the men how much Lotta’s going 
away had meant to her, with the 
party, and the public concert, 
and the article in the paper 
jabout ‘‘ Maitland’s talented 
| daughter. ”? They attached more 
importance, too, to Aunt Cathy’s secretive- 
ness and misrepresentation. Lotta knew as 
she looked at them that they would be telling 
| that story about her for years to come—per- 
| haps as long as she lived. There was only 
one way to put the incident in its proper place, 
and that was to make such a success of the 
| thing she had undertaken that her failure 
| would not matter. 

But the girls were friendly. . They waited 
| until she had got her mail, and then offered to 
| walk home with her. Lotta had to shake 
hands with Mr. Barstow, the pastor of her 
father’s church, and with several ladies. She 
| could feel that they were thinking about her 
} aunt and herself, but they spoke only of her 
| father. 

‘““They’re going to give me a chance, ’’ Lotta 
decided. ‘‘I can’t ask more than that. But I 
suppose it will be harder for Aunt Cathy. 
| They will blame her far more than they will 
me. Poor Aunt Cathy!’’ 

She went to the store to open her letters. 








SHE PEERED UP AT THE 
ROOF OF THE HOUSE. 





One was from Polly Widener. Lotta drew it 
first out of the bundle and slit the envelope. 
‘‘Weare hastening home, dear Lotta,’’ Polly 
wrote. ‘‘We all want to be near you while 
your father is so ill. Rudolph has told me 
about your other difficulties, too. You mustn’t 
worry about them. Everyone will understand 
why Aunt Cathy did as she did. We want to 
be home with you, too, while the nine days’ 
wonder is raging about your change of pro- 
| gramme—giving up your music for business, I | 
mean. Rudolph thinks you are fine. He’ s| 
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wild to get home and tell you so. He says 
he wasn’t a bit nice to you when he was in 
Chicago. He was distressed for you, that was 
all, but he’s always blundering, I tell him, 
and acting as if he were angry when he’s 
only unhappy. We’re packing up, and will 
be with you a day or two after you receive 
this letter. ’’ 

Lotta laid the letter down on the desk and 


looked about her with a sense that in spite of 


‘all the world was a fine old place. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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her nephew, Billy Keenan, and his wife, 

sat in the bay window making tatting 
and listening. From her vantage point she 
commanded a view of the street, only a block 
long, that harbored the Billy Keenans and 
many other congenial families. whose nominal 
heads were cogs in the governmental machinery 
at Washington. Her nephew Billy had a 
moment before tramped down the street whis- 
tling, jumped up the steps that were exactly 
like all the other steps in the neighborhood, 


DRAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


Ne Deborah Keenan, who was visiting 





“HAVE YOU LOCKED YOURSELF OUT?” 


and banged open the front door. Billy worked 
in the Forestry Department, and, according to 
the family into which he was born, was imbued 
with the manners of the forest primeval. The 
family that he had acquired for himself did 
not agree with that opinion. That family sat 
now on the edge of her chair, telling him the 
news of the day; her cheeks were flushed, and 
her eyes were wide with indignation. 

‘*Billy, this morning it was the worst you 
ever heard,’’ she said, ‘‘only of 
course you didn’t hear; but Aunt 
Deb and I did! They quarreled 
in the kitchen this time, and 
such a racket as they made! 
They must have thrown things 
at each other; there were several 
bangs against the wall !’’ 

Billy rumpled his hair sav- 
agely. ‘‘If this thing goes on 
much longer I shall notify the 
police. 

‘*And have an investigation !’’ 
cried Mrs. Billy, hopefully. 
‘* Everything wrong is being 
investigated these days; why not 
the Daytons?’’ 

Aunt Deborah had laid down 
her tatting and opened her mouth 
to speak when with a startled 
ejaculation, her niece - in - law 
whisked through the dining room into the 
kitchen, whence came a faint odor of scorch- 
ing turnip. The street did its own housework 
except on Mondays. 

Aunt Deborah hesitated, closed her mouth, 
picked-up her tatting, and looked up the street 
again. On the other side of the Keenans’ 
living room, tiny hall and dividing partition, 
was the Daytons’ living room, with a bay 
window exactly like the bay window occupied 
by Aunt Deborah. The Daytons’ bay window 
was also occupied. The young woman whose 
voice had arisen with such angry shrillness in 
the morning was sitting quietly there with her 
back to Aunt Deborah. She also was gazing 
up the street. In a few moments a short, 
heavy man clad in gray swung down the 
sidewalk. The man had a heavy voice that 
thundered angrily and often against the 
woman’s shrill voice on the other side of the 
dividing house wall. 

Billy Keenan arrived behind his aunt’s chair | 
just in time to see the gray coat tails disappear | 
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| ‘*When I’m home I live alone.’’ 
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into the Daytons’ hallway. Aunt Deborah 
had seen something else that caused her to 
wrinkle her fine old brows and purse her thin 
lips meditatively. 

“The brute!’’? growled Billy at the disap- 
pearing coat tails. Billy, having married the 
one really adorable girl in the world, longed 
to lay violent hands on the owner of the gray 
coat. Mrs. Billy, who was wedded to the king 
of men, firmly believed that the young wife on 
the other side of the wall needed a ‘‘good 
Aunt Deborah made tatting, looked 
up the street, and wondered. At the 
dinner table she heroically swallowed 
scorched turnip, and asked questions 
about the much-discussed neighbors next 
door. From the answers she gleaned 
that the Daytons had arrived four weeks 
ago, that Mrs. Dayton had beaten her 
rugs only once, that Mr. Dayton had 
recently entered the Geological Survey, 
and that no one in the block had called 
on them. 

‘Of course when Mrs. Shay and I 
didn’t call we had to give our reasons,’’ 
said Mrs. Billy. ‘‘Mrs. Shay lives on 
the other side of them, and she hears 
all that we do, and we couldn’t let our 
friends get mixed up with such people, 
could we? That would be unfair.’’ 

‘*T wish we could freeze ’em out of 
the street !’’? growled Billy. ‘‘ This 
neighborhood has always been filled with 
very agreeable department fellows and 
their families. ’’ 

The following day was one of those 
homesick Washington days, when the 
fog settles down like an inverted bow], 
and shuts out the light and the air— 
shuts out everything, in fact, except the 
rain! Aunt Deborah sat in the bay window 
with a soft, silken, bright-colored, many- 
hued India shawl about her, and frowned 
as she looked up the street. Her fingers were 
occupied with rheumatism rather than tatting. 
Billy broke his umbrella handle in the door, 
and went off without whistling. From the 
unwonted morning silence next door came the 
man in gray, and bobbed up the street through 
the fog beneath his umbrella. Then in the bay 
window appeared Mrs. Dayton’s girlish back ; 
her face was turned up the street. And pres- 
ently Aunt Deborah, watching, forgot her 
rheumatism, while into her face came again 
the shadow of the same perplexity that she 
had felt the day before. 

An hour later Mrs. Billy appeared with a 
comforting hot-water bag for the painful fin- 
gers. In Mrs. Billy’s sweet face was a look 
of sympathy, and her lips were trembling. 

““O dear,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I wish there 
wasn’t a hole in our back fence! Now that 
will spoil my whole day, and I love foggy 
days. ’’ 

‘*What —’’ began Aunt Deborah. 

“‘T happened to look through the hole,’’ 
continued Mrs. Billy, ‘‘and she was hanging 
out her dish towels, with her face all red and 
swollen and the tears running down her cheeks, 
and—O dear, it seems as if I must go over 
and comfort her, only, of course, it’s just 
another of those awful quarrels —’’ Here Mrs. 
Billy sniffed audibly. ‘‘But she does look so 
pitiable that I wish I hadn’t seen her.’’ 

Aunt Deborah’s gaze followed the lover of 
foggy days affectionately, and then turned 
back to the usually pleasant street, now gray 
and murky. ‘‘ Fog!’’ she muttered. ‘It 
needs a right smart wind to clear it away.”’ 
She was referring to more than one kind of fog. 

The ‘‘right smart’? wind arrived the nex‘ 
morning and disposed of one style of fog, an¢ 
Aunt Deborah herself created a brisk breeze of 
another description during the afternoon. 1: 
all happened because Mrs. Billy lacked a: 
eighth of a yard of lace for a waist that she 
was making. 

‘*You don’t mind being left alone, do you 
auntie?’’ she asked, as she draped the beauti 


| ful shawl about Aunt Deborah’s shoulders. 


‘Gracious no, child!’’ said her aunt 
She settle! 
herself in the bay window, picked up her tat- 


ting, and noticed out of the corner of her e)° 
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that the feminine inhabitants of the street 
were departing by twos and threes. ‘‘Run 
ulong and get your lace.’’ 

Presently Mrs. Billy joined an animated 
vroup of neighbors who were journeying 
-oward the fascinating region of department 
stores, and Aunt Deborah was left alone—left 
vazing at the drooping back of the mistress of 
the next house. Mrs. Dayton, seated listlessly 
in her bay window, was looking wistfully at 
the groups of friendly, animated women who 
passed her windows. 

‘*H’m!’? muttered Aunt Deborah. She 
frowned, and began to look about inquiringly. 
At last her eyes rested on the odd little peaks 
that surmounted the houses across the way; 
in fact, every house on the other side of the 
street had a little peak. ‘*The very thing!’’ 
she said to herself. 

Hastily glancing up the now deserted street, 
she hurried into the hall, deliberately set the 
lock so that it would snap shut after her, 
and bareheaded, with her shoulders protected 
only by the thin shawl, went out. She 
slammed the door behind her, advanced to 
the middle of the street, and peered up at 
the roof of the house. Then, aware that a 
pair of large eyes. were fixed on her, she 
mounted the Keenan steps and shook the 
Keenan door vigorously. ‘*Dear me,’’ she 
exclaimed loudly, ‘‘what have I done!’’ and 
she shook the door again, at the same time 
shivering and drawing the shawl up over her 
head. 

A sash in the Dayton bay window opened, 
a small head was thrust out, and a quiet, 
courteous voice said, ‘‘Have you locked your- 
self out??? 

Aunt Deborah faced the large eyes and quiet 
voice with an apologetic smile. ‘‘That’s ex- 
actly what I’ve done. You see, I got to look- 
ing at all those queer little peaks on top of the 
houses across the way, and I felt I had to 
know whether there was a peak above my 
head. Well,’’ with an unexpected twinkling 
smile, ‘*I find there’s a peak over my head, 
but no roof over it at present, and it’s cold out 
here. ’? 

A moment later a door had closed behind 
Aunt Deborah’s back and there was a roof 
over Aunt Deborah’s head, but it was the roof 
that had been voted a disgrace to the street. 

Two hours later Mrs. Billy came back, and 
with her were three of the neighbors. Care- 
lessly she tried the door, for unless the house- 
holders were all absent, the street did not lock 
its front doors during the day. She anxiously 
applied her key and entered. While the neigh- 
bors waited, she quickly made a tour of the 
tiny house. She had just descended the stairs, 
and asked of the waiting group in the living 
room, ‘*‘Where can Aunt Deb be?’’? when in 
came Mrs. Shay, the neighbor who shared with 
her the noise attending the Daytons’ family 
feud. 

‘‘T can tell youl’? announced Mrs. Shay 
excitedly. ‘*She’s over at the Daytons’. Yes, 
she is, and has been ever since you left! She 
went out into the middle of the street and 
looked up so queerly at our roofs, and went 
back; and just as I was going out to speak to 
her, Mrs. Dayton opened her window, and 
your aunt —’’ 

‘‘Is right here,’’ interrupted a quiet voice 
behind Mrs. Shay. 

The group gazed up in surprise at Aunt 
Deborah. Mrs. Billy, observing that her aunt’s 
white hair was disheveled, her shawl crum- 
pled and her lavender waist badly mussed, 
exclaimed : 

‘‘Aunt Deb, you look as if you’d been in— 
in a smash-up !’’ 

‘*T have been,’’ said her aunt, calmly. 
She sat down’ in the bay window, rearranged 
her shawl and smoothed her hair. ‘‘I’ve 
assisted in smashing the Daytons’ family 
skeleton. ’” 

‘‘Aunt Deborah !’’ 

‘*Miss Keenan !’’ 

‘Good gracious !’’ 

The exclamation points thickened as the 
group closed inon Aunt Deborah. She reached 
for her tatting, and made a dab with her 
handkerchief at a suspiciously damp spot on 
the front of her waist. 

Mrs. Billy fixed her relative with a pene- 
trating eye. ‘‘Aunt Deb, tell us this minute! 
n’t you dare keep anything back! Those 
‘ful quarrels —’’ 

‘Are in the interest of a mission church 
Georgetown,’’ interrupted Aunt Deborah. 
‘tr eyes twinkled over her spectacles at the 
-trified group. ‘‘Some young people are 
ing to give a little play for the benefit of the 
ssion, and the Daytons practice their lines 
henever Mr. Dayton has time. They prefer 
40 over their parts in the kitchen because 
one scene Mrs. Dayton has to bang the 
chairs round. They were generous enough 
offer to impersonate the disagreeable char- 
ers, ?? 
‘My goodness me!’ cried Mrs. Billy. 
‘Church workers, and Billy thought of calling 
1 the police!”? She laughed hysterically, 
| then covered her face suddenly with her 
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hands. ‘And there she was crying so hard 
yesterday, and I never —’’ Mrs. Billy’s voice 
did away. 


Aunt Deborah winked, and again smoothed 
Ou! the shawl crumpled by a pair of homesick 








arms. ‘‘Yes, and she cried to-day, the dear 
girl, because she is so lonely, and you people 
all seemed so well acquainted and happy going 
off together.’? Aunt Deborah absently rubbed 
the damp spot on her waist, and continued: 
‘«They came to this block because her husband 
said it was called ‘Friendly Street’ by the men 
in the Survey.’’ 

Mrs. Billy’s eyes were a little blurred, but 
they sparkled brightly none the less; her 
cheeks were flushed. 

‘*We’ll make it Friendly Street for her,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I’m going over this minute to see 
her and confess to her. You see, I was the 
one that spread the report about the quar- 
rels.’’ 


**Go right over,’’ said Aunt Deborah. ‘‘But 








SELF-HANDICAPPED 
Ay John Grier Hibben. 
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confessions are superfluous. I confessed for | they are focused. That naturally secures a con- 
the entire street; and she laughed and cried | centrated attention, consecutive thinking, and 


and laughed again, and said she didn’t blame 
you a bit. She had no idea their voices and 
the chair-banging could be heard outside their 
own house. ’’ 

Mrs. Shay rose and ranged herself bravely 
beside Mrs. Billy. ‘‘If you go, I shall,’’ she 
declared. ‘‘You’ve spread no more reports 
than I have.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said one of the other residents of 
‘*Friendly Street,’’ ‘‘if we didn’t spread the 
reports we were at least quick to believe 
them. I think we all have a little to confess 
to her.’ 


some resulting product that has significance 
and value. 


It Seldom Returns. 
79 
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HE second form, that of digres- 
sive association, is that in which 


one thought suggests another 
along a line that is continuously 
further removed from the original 
point of departure. Ina few minutes, 
indeed in a few seconds, the mind that 
gives itself freely to the tendency of digressive 












Aunt Deborah picked up her tatting, and as | association may travel round the circumference 


she gazed up the little street, smiled gently. 








in life. The handicap in sports, which is 

the advantage you give to others ina 
particular contest, is in reality a recognition 
of your past achievement and reputation, and 
therefore is regarded by you not as a burden, 
but as an honor. It challenges your spirit 
and nerves you for the struggle. 

Then there is the handicap that nature 
imposes in the way of some bodily or mental 
defect through hereditary limitation, or through 
the persisting obstacles of environment. Some 
of these inherent difficulties may be overcome, 
but there are others that cannot be removed 
and must be endured. Success must be won 
in spite of them. 

There is a third class, however, that em- 
braces the self-imposed handicap, that is, the 
limitations upon a man’s activities and attain- 
ment for which he alone is responsible because 
it falls wholly within the power of his will to 
free himself from their deadening influence. 
They are not essentially such that a man is 
called upon weakly to submit to them, and to 
struggle in spite of them; they are obstacles 
that he himself can and must remove that the 
path of progress may open before him. 


Tinie are several varieties of handicaps 


The Spirit of Indifference. 
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UCH a handicap, for example, is 

S the spirit of indifference that is 

often observed in a person about 

to enter upon the race of life. It is 

well to remember that there is a 

handicap of the spirit quite as serious 

as any handicap of the body. A 

man’s career is indeed foreordained 

if he makes his start with no ambition to 

excel, no desire to prove his own powers, no 

sense of responsibility and no appreciation of 

the significance of the opportunities that are 

before him. A lack of eagerness to make the 

most of yourself is a handicap impossible to 

overcome, for certainly where there is no desire 

to make the effort there will be no effort made. 

The young man who has the chance given 

him and does not really care whether he takes 
it or not soon finds that the chance has gone. 

Another handicap is indolence. It is the 
natural result of the spirit of indifference. It 
shows itself in a general tendency toward self- 
indulgence and in a temperamental distaste to 
make any sustained effort whatsoever. It isa 
disposition that is the result of a certain flab- 
biness of spirit, bodily weakness, or mental 
sloth. It indicates that the person is not in 
good condition, that he needs to undergo some 
hardening process, to put himself immediately 
into training that is exacting and severe. If he 
is-conscious of this natural inertia he must do 
something, and even something desperate, in 
order to overcome it. 

There is a certain nervous tension that is 
necessary for efficient activity. Without it, 
there is-no initiative, no power of attack. A 
robust, vigorous body, with an alert mind, are 
necessary to meet the present competition ; for it 
is harder for a man to make his way in the world 
and win success than ever before. In running 
a race the man who has his mind set upon 
victory must know how to make a rapid start, 
how to endure the strain of the heartbreaking 
pace that is set, and yet be able to reserve 
sufficient energy for the final spurt on the 
home stretch. The man for whom any form 
of sustained effort is terrifying lacks that 
essential something that prepares for victory. 

We all allow too great a margin between 
what we do and what we are capable of doing. 
We work and we play well within the limits 
of our skill and power. Indolence may not be 
a vice; it is certainly a disease. In the econ- 
omy of life it~represents waste. Courage, 
pluck, perseverance, resolution, vigor, all the 
qualities, indeed, that we most admire in work 
or in play are never born of indolence. We 
cannot regard indolence in the light of an 
alluring pursuit that, in competition with duty, 
sets up a rival claim to engage our interests 
and command our energies. It is simply a pall 








upon our spirits that lowers our vital tone, 
and renders us helpless and useless in the 
struggle of life. 


| of the earth. 


| It seldom, however, returns to 


the spot whence its long journey started. Only 
where there is singleness of purpose, which 
holds the mind to its task, can we hope for 
definite and satisfactory results. 

I have seen boys again and again who have 
come to college splendidly equipped in body 
and in mind whose careers have never realized 
the promise of their natural gifts. It cannot be 
said of them that they finished second or third, 
or even last in the race for the prizes of life. 
They were not able to make the start, to get 
under way, or even to enter the lists for the 
great contest. They were self-handicapped 
from the beginning, and so continued to the 


There is another handicap that we canjend. They lost nothing because they attempted 


overcome by an effort of 
our will. It is the mood 
of self-distrust—the tacit 
confession before beginning 
the race that we believe we 
eannot win. The feeling 
arises from a morbid self- 
consciousness. The field, 
the work, the game, the 
adventure, whatever it may 
be, fails to divert our atten- 
tion from ourselves to what 
we are doing. As soon as 
we dwell upon ourselves 
and the manner and form 
of our activities we are 
carrying a serious handi- 
cap. 

There is a certain spirit 
of humility that shows it- 
self in a hesitancy and in 
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nothing. They were al- 
ways content with slight 
attainment. The victory 
that they might have won, 
the position that they might 
have attained, the honor 
that they might have 
gained, they allowed to go 
by default. It is no excuse 
to urge that they were the 
victims of an unfortunate 
temperament, for it is the 
part of a strong man to 
refuse to be the play- 
thing of the elemental 
desires and inclinations of 
his weaker nature. And 
they cannot wisely plead 
the bondage of inveterate 
habits, for the strong man 
must free himself from 


an uncertainty that is nothing more or less than | the habit that presents an obstacle to his 


the shadow of pride. 
overwhelming fear that we may appear at some 
disadvantage, or that we may fail altogether. 
He who shrinks from the game, or the work, 


It is the result of the | progress. 


If the great handicap of life is the self within, 
then let that self rise in protest against its own 
weakness, and let it awake to the conscious- 





or the fight through fear of triticism, or of ness of the new sources of strength in its own 
ridicule, or of failure, lacks the true spirit of | sovereign will. If the will strives to overcome 


sportsmanship. He who dwells much upon 
the possibility of defeat, lacks that finely tem- 
pered spirit that is essential to victory. It is 
a common fault to think so much of ourselves 
that we do not consider fully the significance 
of the work we are trying to do. We should 
remember that in the serious work of the world 
we are actors, and not spectators of our actions. 

There is nothing so deadening as to get into 
our minds the fixed idea that we are capable 
only of mediocre attainment. The result is 
that we grow timorous, content always to 
follow, never to lead, willing even to degrade 
self in order to escape the responsibilities that 
the capable man is bound to assume. In that 
mood we need above all things the will to 
believe in ourselves. The great German phi- 
losopher, Kant, has formulated the fundamental 
principle of a true estimate of a man’s powers: 
‘*T can because I ought.’’ 
taken to heart by the self-distrustful. 


the inner obstacles, the successful struggle for 

mastery not only removes the obstructing 
| handicap, but also creates that vigor of spirit 
| which makes a career of increased efticiency 
and attainment possible. 


The PERSONAL 


Say crace King 


N using yourself as a standard for judging 

] other people, bear in mind the charcoal 
burners’ children. 

A lady and her husband, while sailing their 

boat on one of the small lakes that the Gulf 





It may well be| of Mexico furnishes to the southern coast of 


| Mississippi, were driven by a sudden rainstorm 


The final handicap of a self-imposed char- | to seek shelter on one of the many diminutive 
acter that I would mention is that of the) islands that seem to float on the surface of 


tyranny of fugitive thoughts—the tendency, | the water. 


of which we are all more or less conscious, to 
become easily diverted from the straightaway 
course of our thinking or doing. 


The island offered a dilapidated 
| hut to their view. 
Gladly they ran out of the pelting rain 


That is | through the open door into the dark interior, 


the handicap of the switch that tempts the where to their surprise they found a number 
thought to leave the main track of its steady | of children also seeking refuge from the rain. 
progress and to run upon a convenient siding. They were the children of a neighboring set- 
There are some minds so constituted, or so| tlement of charcoal burners. ‘Their faces bore 
little controlled and directed, that it is virtually | the livery of their parents’ calling; they were 
impossible for them ever to pass the switch. | black with the dust of charred wood, their 
No obstacle that thought has to overcome is so | clothes were ragged, their feet were bare, and 


serious as the failure of the mind to concen- 
trate upon the problem before it. 


Not Easily Sidetracked. 








u? 


has this advantage, that his 
attention is so concentrated upon the 
one thought before him that he is not 
easily sidetracked. For the time being 


alone with his thought. 


he is cut off from the world. He is| 
It is only where | 


HATEVER may be said of | 
the absent-minded man, he 


there is concentration that there is power. | 
Whoever is a slave to passing suggestion has | 


merely the mind of an easily diverted child. 
As we all well know, our thought is carried 


on from stage to stage according to the laws | 


of the association of ideas. Under the lead of 
associated ideas the progress of thought may 
be of two kinds—that which is owing to cen- 
tralized association, and that owing to digres- 
sive association. In the first form the suggested 
ideas all relate to the one central thought, and 
toward that centre they converge, and there 





they were as shy as the squirrels they chased 
in the forest while their fathers burned char- 
coal. 

The lady, a lover of children, began at once 
to make friends with them, and with a charm 
that children could never resist soon had 
them clustered round her, listening to her 
stories and even plying her with questions, 
growing more and more familiar with her, 
thrusting their little blackened faces close to 
her face, and fingering her dress and ornaments 
with their begrimed little fingers. 

All went well and pleasantly, and the cor- 
diality was at its height, when the lady laugh- 
ingly said, ‘‘Now you must tell me all about 
charcoal burning, for I don’t know a single 
thing about it.’’ 

Instantly they drew off from her in disgust, 
and looked at her with the greatest contempt. 

‘**You don’t know nothing about charcoal 
burning!’’ they exclaimed. Never, appar- 
ently, in their lives had they met such dense 
ignorance. She tried to explain, to gain. their 
confidence again. In vain. They would have 
nothing to do with anyone so ignorant as 
not to know about charcoal burning. All her 
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stories passed from their minds, they looked 
at her almost with hatred; and, the lady con- 
fessed afterward, never had she felt so much 
like a pariah as when the charcoal burners’ 


children turned their.backs upon her and only | 


spoke to jibe: ‘‘ You don’t know nothing about 
charcoal burning !’’ 


When the sun came out and she and her | 


THE COMPANION S&S 
| husband went back to their boat, the children 


followed them, and cried after them, ‘‘Hey! 
You don’t know nothing about charcoal burn- 
ing!’’ And the last she saw of them, as she 
sailed away and left them, they were standing 
on the shore, pointing their fingers at her, 
| ealling out in derision, ‘‘Hey! You don’t know 
nothing about charcoal burning !’’ 


TING of He FRANKLIN COONS 





By Charles 
ogee 


LD Man Ballin stood 
QO alone on the old logging 

road. His lantern threw 
a mere dash of yellow light into 
the great moon-checkered forest. 
The leafless trees soughed fit- 
fully, and Mr. Ballin, strangely 
disturbed by their murmur, 
stumped pensively up the steep 
side of Mount Franklin. 

He stopped suddenly, with his hand cupped 
behind his ear; he recognized that eerie distant 
bellow, and squinted thoughtfully at the stars. 

‘*Wal, Ivum!’’ he muttered. ‘‘That’s Zeba 
Capron’s old Jersey bull, sure as preachin’, 
and unless I’m sorter twisted, which ain’t 
likely, the critter’s a good mile south of where 
he ought to be. I swear, he must be over in 
Peter Nelson’s pine lot.’’ 

It was a bitter cold November night. Mr. 
Ballin settled his chin deeper into the enfold- 
ing collar of his ulster, and ploughed on through 
the dry leaves. Again, from a different angle, 
came the deep, vibrant, far-off moan of the bull. 
The old man recalled to mind a dozen tales of 
the thoroughbred’s ferocity, and the thought 
that the beast was ranging unimpeded through 
the woods disturbed him. William Capron 
had been thrown and nearly killed while skirt- 
ing the wood lot at the north of the pasture; 
Henry Bowles’s horse had been gored and 
disabled for life when the bull leaped a gap in 
the fence and for four mortal hours held the 
highway against all comers; and later, when 
Zeba Capron, armed only with a pitchfork, 
faced the pride of his herd in the narrow con- 





fines of the barn, he had barely escaped with | 


his life at the expense of a broken arm. 

‘*They’d oughter keep the critter chained 
up, I swear they had!’’ he grumbled. 

On the road a dog appeared from the shad- 
ows, stood a moment staring at its master, 
turned, and was gone. Mr. Ballin shifted his 
shotgun to the other shoulder, and climbed 
steadily and painfully for fifteen minutes. He 
was tired and footsore, but when he suddenly 
heard from the chestnut grove above a bark as 
clear as a bell, and then another, and then 
two more in rapid succession, he broke into a 
quick, jerky trot. 

‘*There you be, durn you!’’ he chuckled. 
‘*‘T knowed we’d cotch you yet. Yah! yah! 
yah! Go to ’im, Maj!’’ 

And Old Man Ballin burst into a wild cackle 
of delighted laughter. 

At the first bark of the dog a big, thick- 
necked coon, nosing and rooting in the chestnut 
leaves on the wooded shoulder of Mount 
Franklin, stood tensely expectant. When the 
second, third and fourth barks followed, the 
old coon broke into a shambling gallop through 
the chestnuts and the underbrush, round the 
steep ledges and tumbled rock piles on the 
mountain side, by the clustered brier patches 
and dead sumacs, and into the heart of the 
hemlocks. Behind him he heard the running 
dog draw nearer and nearer; but the old coon 
knew well the lay of the land. He passed the 
hemlocks, galloped through a clearing, and 
with scratching claws scrambled up a giant 
white oak. Out on the very tip of a southern 
limb he sat and waited—a black ball of fur, 
almost invisible beside the pointed hemlocks 
that jutted up beside him. 

When a coon escapes the dogs it is seldom 
possible to catch a glimpse of him, much less 
to discern any mark that sets him off from 
others of his kind. But Old Man Ballin, who 
in the years of his long life had acquired a 
vast amount of woodland lore, had gradually 
come to realize that on the shoulder of Mount 
Franklin dwelt a coon more cunning than any 
other coon that had ever dwelt in that region. 
Time and again the dog had trailed him to 
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hear a hoarse, grunting bellow 
that sounded beyond the ridge 
of the mountain, as if to inquire 
about the unseemly din of man 
and dog that was disturbing the 
night. 

In the tree above, the coon was 
even then slipping cautiously and 
silently toward the hemlocks. 
Mr. Ballin unslung his gun and 
peered up into the oak. Every limb and twig 
was stark clear against the starry sky. Mr. 
Ballin looked and looked, stepped to one side 
and then to the other; finally he laughed softly 
to himself, for he distinguished a 
round black bunch down by the 
hemlocks. With the glint of vic- 
tory in his eyes, he covered the 
black bunch with the bead of his 
massive old shotgun. The bunch 
moved a little; it was slipping 
| eraftily and cautiously toward the 
| thick growth. For the first time 
| in all those years Mr. Ballin had 
\a fair shot at the Franklin coon; 
| but still he sighted down the gun 
barrel, and still he refrained from 
shooting. 

‘*By ginger! Can’t do it!’’ he 
muttered. ‘There he is, same old 
critter that’s been draggin’ me up 
this hill fer five years, and here 
I’ve got him treed. Somehow it 
ain’t like it might be if he was an 
ordinary coon. By ginger, I’m 
goin’ to give him a chance! Yes, 
sir!’? 

Slowly he lowered the muzzle of 
his gun and watched the dark 
shape disappear into the hemlocks. 

Mr. Ballin whistled softly to 
Major, and with trembling hand 
clutched the dog’s collar. The 
two crept into the hemlock thicket, 
and crouching in the deepest hol- 
low, waited with the dimmed lan- 
tern beside them. 

A cloud passed over the moon 
and a limb fell on the mountain 
side. There was a rattle on the 
ledges far away, a crash that 
sounded louder and nearer, and 
that was followed by a long, sono- 
rous cry; but the wind moaned up 
the valley, and the old man heard 
nothing. 

Mr. Ballin’s blue eyes were sharp 
and keen; slowly he pointed his 
stubby index finger at the hem- 
locks. There before his very eyes 
a-big, broad-shouldered, thick-necked animal 
was almost on the ground. It paused cau- 
tiously on a lower limb and glanced round. 
The coast seemed clear, and with green eyes 
shining faintly, it crouched to jump. With the 
thump of its falling body pandemonium was 
let loose. Mr. Ballin released the dog and 
yelled. Major rushed; there on the needle- 
strewn ground, in the hush of the autumn 
night, rose a frantic yapping and yowling, a 
smothered spitting and snarling—the outcry 
of dog and coon running through the gamut 
from guttural grunts to falsetto howls, shrill 
whines and sibilant hisses. 

With eyes lighted by the gleam of battle, 
Mr. Ballin sprang forward, club in hand. 
Major and the coon had: closed in fury when 
his brown old fist shot out and caught the 
coon’s hind legs. He held his club poised over 
the square, fiercely marked head. Once he 
had a chance to hit the beast without harming 
the dog, but he did not take it. Again came 
a clear opening for a telling stroke; but still 
the old man stood there, holding the two hind 
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evenly balanced desires. ‘‘I declare to good- 
ness!’’? he gasped. ‘‘’Tain’t right to cotch 
him—I swear it ain’t; it’s like killin’ an old 
friend—yes, sir—go to him, Maj; sick ’im, 
old pup! 
delivers him into your hands it ain’t showin’ 
proper gratitude to let him go! Wow, you 
varmint—you would, would you?’’ 

In the midst of the quandary that filled the 
old man’s excited mind the coon all unexpect- 
edly bit Major’s lower jaw, and Major broke 
into a succession of crescendo howls. The old 
man could stand it no longer. The club was 
descending when suddenly an overshadowing, 
black, huge form came bounding down the 
slope. 

A horned, hoofed tornado thundered into 
the hemlocks. With a fearsome cry of explod- 
ing rage, with flaming eyes and red - lined 
nostrils, Zeba Capron’s Jersey bull plunged 
among the dark trees. The tumult had roused 
his wrath, and he was there to investigate. 

Club in hand, the old man danced warily 
back into the hemlocks, dragging after him 
the coon and the dog, while the bull stared with 
white-rimmed eyes and tossing head. There 
was a hoarse rumbling bellow, a threatening 
toss of sharp horns, and the great beast leaped 
to the attack. His eyes closed as he charged 
down on man, dog, and coon. The two ani- 


But, by cracky, when providence | 
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| thunderbolt, received another stout thwack on 
|the nose, and bellowing furiously, swung 
|round with a crash and crackle of breaking 
| branches. The man was there and was not 
there. 

To add to the confusion, dog and coon were 
grappled in a snarling, howling mass, but the 
bull paid no attention to them; his wicked 
eyes saw only Old Man Ballin. He charged 
again, and again encountered only the tough 
club. A second later, with a quick lurch and a 
thrust of his sharp horns, he took the old man 
by surprise, caught the edge of his coat and 
ripped off every button. Once more the bull 
charged and yet once more; but time after 
time his attack was fruitless. 

Mr. Ballin’s ‘‘dander’’ was up, and he was 
a man to fight to the finish; but the pace was 
telling on him sadly. He suddenly realized 
that he was a very old man, that he was weary 
from the long tramp, the eager climb up the 
mountain side, and the desperate fight. His 
knees were weak, his nerves aquiver, his 
muscles stiff and slow. As the bull charged 
again, Mr. Ballin dodged; but so close did the 
| fierce creature pass him that his hand brushed 





| by the curving horn, and pushed full against 


| the steaming flank. 
The fight was almost over. Mr. Ballin 
stumbled weakly, heard as if from afar off a 


mals, fighting an equal battle, rolled barely | blaring ery of triumph, ran, tripped, fell, 
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STOPPED SUDDENLY, WITH HIS HAND CUPPED 


BEHIND HIS EAR. 


out of his path; and Old Man Ballin, with his 
cap off and his hair flying-in every direction, 
forgot his rheumatism and his seventy years. 
He uttered a yell that would have done credit 
to an Apache on the warpath, dodged his 
assailant, and with a mighty flourish of his 
club, clouted the bull on that tenderest part 
of all his hulking anatomy, the end of his nose. 

The bull bellowed, and whirled in his tracks, 
stumbling over roots, stones, and dead limbs. 
Old Man Ballin’s fighting blood was up. Not 
for nothing had he gained great fame as the 
fastest runner, the highest jumper, and the 
craftiest wrestler in all the Ashuelot valley 
fifty years before. The battling spirit of his 
buoyant past came back to him; he faced the 
raging beast with a feeling of glee. With his 
knees bent and his body poised forward, he 
pranced on his tiptoes, and yelled until the 
woods rang: 

‘*Ye-e-ah! Come on, durn ye, come on!’’ 

His eyes were bright as white-hot steel, his 
white moustache drooped low; and as he 
challenged his assailant, he grinned like an 


that same white oak on Franklin, and as| legs and watching the battle in an agony of|imp of darkness. The bull charged like a 


often the beast had escaped through the 
grove of interlacing hemlocks. He knew 
that the coon was of no mean size or 
strength, for twice a badly torn hound 
had come howling from the ledges. Other 
coonskins might adorn the southern wall 
of the Ballin barn, but the king coon of 
Mount Franklin still lived in the dens of 
his native ledges, still rambled through the 
chestnuts in the silvery moonlight. 

The coon perched on the limb of the oak ; 
the dog barked and leaped up the rough 
trunk; and through the rustling chestnut 
leaves, with his silvery hair tumbling from 
under his great visored cap, trotted Old Man 
Ballin. Small wonder that in the excite- 
ment of the chase, with the dog barking in 
a frenzy of eagerness, Mr. Ballin did not 





rolled half behind a tree to escape 
a sudden vicious charge, and 
crawling to his feet, faced an in- 
exorable foe. 

With feet braced and heaving 
sides, the beast paused a moment 
as he faced his feeble opponent. 
There was no weakness, no fear, 
in the old man’s stern face. The 
bull lowered his head, and Mr. 
Ballin stared bravely at the grim 
face of death. 

Then, unexpectedly, as if rush- 
ing to the rescue of the aged hunter, 
the king of the Franklin coons 
broke away from Major in the 
depths of the thicket above, darted 
toward the ledges, and bumped 
squarely into the bull’s forelegs. 
Yelping in rage, Major was at his 
heels, and with savage growls and 
guttural snarls they closed between 
the very feet of the bull. 

Old Man Ballin, painfully limp- 
ing to the shelter of a hemlock at 
the edge of the abrupt slope, 
caught a glimpse of the green light 
of the coon’s eyes blinking in the 
darkness, heard the dog’s agonized 
yells, saw the bull eye them 
askance, paw the ground, shake 
his massive brow, and for the last 
time charge with lowered horns. 
Brushing dog and coon before 
him, he surged on his irresistible 
course to the very brink of the 
declivity that sloped an abrupt 
hundred feet into the night, strove 
to throw himself back, spread his 
hoofs in one last endeavor to hold 
his own, and with the dog and the 
coon tottered over into the dark- 
ness below. A tremendous crash 
and clatter swept up from the 
rocky mountain side. 

Nothing like that had ever 
happened before in all the years that Old Man 
Ballin had hunted coons on Franklin. Lean- 
ing from the hemlock, he gazed down into the 
blackness. At that moment the clouds opened 
and a shaft of moonlight fell on the side 
of the mountain. Over the jutting tongue of 
rock the old man saw a shadow running swiftly 
toward the place of dens and crevices, an odd 
shape that traveled with an irregular, jerky 
gallop; it was the king of the Franklin coons. 
At the foot of the slope the old man heard 
roar after roar and the clatter of hoofs as the 
maddened bul] sought vainly to return by the 
same precipitous road by which he had gone. 
Stiffly and cautiously descending from his 
awkward perch, Mr. Ballin heard a little 
whine, and felt Major’s cold nose thrust into 
his hand. Fumbling in the dark, he found his 
gun, and leaving the battered, useless lantern, 
set off across the mountain. 

As a louder and fiercer bellow came to his 
ears he paused and glanced cautiously back. 
‘‘Wal, I vum!’’ he muttered feebly, and that 
was all. ‘*Wal, I vum!’? 

It was nearly sunrise when the old man 
turned into the yard of his little farmhouse 
in the valley. He took off his hat and stood 
bareheaded, gazing back at Mount Frank- 
lin, which loomed gray in the dawn. 

‘*T declar’ to goodness,’’ he murmured, 
“T’m right glad that old coon got away! 
’T would have sp’iled all the fun huntin’ up 
Franklin if I knowed he was cotched.’’ 

He was very pale. The wrinkles about his 
kindly old eyes were deep and dark; but 
painfully bruised and weary though he was, 
he still watched the mountain, and saw the 
first golden light of sunrise tip its crest. Al! 
at once he crinkled up the lines on his face, 
threw back his white head, and shook fron: 
top to toe with one great laugh, until Major 
wagged his tail and jumped up on the old 
man as if to ask what it was all about. 
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Te mouth of the Smoke 
River was so rough that 
the boys could not enter 
it in the canoe; and the dense 
growth of birch and willow along 
the shores would make portaging 
difficult. ' 

‘¢We’ll have to track the canoe up,’’ Horace 
decided. 

They got out the ‘‘tracking line’’—a long, 
stout half-inch rope—and attached one end of 
it to the bow of the canoe. Peter Macgregor 
harnessed himself to the other end, and started 
up the narrow, rocky strip of shore; Horace 
waded beside the canoe in order to fend her 
off the boulders. Fred, carrying the fire- 
arms and a few other articles that a wetting 
would have ruined, scrambled through the 
thickets. 








The water was icy cold, but it was never 
more than hip-deep. Fortunately, the very | 
broken stretch of the river was only a hundred | 
yards long; after that, they were able to pole | 
for a mile or so, and once indeed the stream | 
broadened so much that they could use the | 
paddles. Then came a precipitous cascade, 
then a difficult carry, and then another stretch 
of poling. 

They had gone about five miles up the river 
when Horace, who had been watching the 
shores carefully, pointed to a tree and gave a 
shout. It was a large spruce, on the trunk of 
which was a blazed mark that looked less 
than a year old. 

‘*It’s my mark,’’ said Horace. ‘‘I made it 
last August. Right here I found one of the 
diamonds. ’’ 

‘‘We must stop and do some prospecting !’’ 
eried Fred. 

‘‘No use,’’ replied his brother. ‘‘I pros- 
pected all round here myself, and for a mile 
or so up the river. I didn’t go any farther, 
but I’ve a notion that we’ll have to go nearly 
to the head of the river to find the country we 
want. ”’ ? 

On they went, shoving the canoe against the 
current with the iron-shod canoe poles. They 
had all been looking up the kind of soil in 
which diamonds are usually found, and now 
they closely observed the eroded banks on 
both sides of the river. According to Horace’s 
theory, the river, or one of its tributary 
streams, must cut through the diamond beds 
of blue clay. But as yet the shores showed 
nothing except ordinary sand and gravel. 

Two miles farther the river broadened into 
a long, narrow lake, surrounded by low spruce- 
clad hills and edged with sprouting lily pads. 
It was a great relief to the boys to be able to 
paddle, and they dashed rapidly to the head of 
the lake. There rapids and a long carry | 
confronted them! They had made little more | 





BLACK GOLD 
Ay Frank Lillie Pollock 


In Eight Chapters. 
Chapter—Two 


mother. The lynx gave a few prodigious | ridge, he caught a glimpse of a black bear 
leaps and then stood, with tufted ears erect, | digging at a pile of rotten logs in the valley. 
glaring in disappointment. It had all hap- | The animal evidently had not been long out 
pened within a few seconds, and the deer were | of winter quarters, for it looked starved, and 
disappearing behind some rocks and stunted | its fur was tattered and rusty. The moment 
spruces fifty yards to the right before the boys | the bear caught sight of him, it vanished like 
thought again of their need of meat. |a dark streak. 

At that moment, one of the bucks wheeled Fred found no trace that afternoon of blue 
at the edge of the tangle behind which the! clay, or, indeed, of any clay, but he happened 
other deer had passed. For 
an instant he presented a 
fair quartering shot. 

‘*Shoot quick !’? whispered 
Macgregor, excitedly. 

As the repeater in Horace’s 
hands cracked, the buck 
whirled round in a half 
circle, leaped once, and fell. 

Fred uttered a wild shout, 
slipped the tumpline from 
his head, and ran forward. 
He was carrying the shotgun 
and held it ready; but the 
buck, shot behind the shoul- 
der, was virtually dead, al- 
though he was_ kicking 
feebly. 

The lynx had vanished; 
there was no sign of the 
other deer. Only the rush 
of the water in the river bed 
now disturbed the forest still- 
ness. 

The dressing of the game 
was no small task. It was 
late in the afternoon when 
the boys had finished it and 
had brought up the rest of 
their outfit to the head of the 
cataract. ‘‘Buck Rapids’’ 
they named the place. There 
was enough meat on the 
deer to last them for the 
next week at least. The 
slices they cut and fried 
that night, although not 
tender, were palatable and 
nourishing. 

The weather had been 
warmer that day, and for 
the first time mosquitoes 
troubled them. The boys 
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A MAN STEPPED OUT OF THE SHADOW, AND ADVANCED 
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the cover came off, and the precious contents 
disappeared in the water. 

About fifteen pounds of Graham flour and 
five pounds of oatmeal were all the breadstuffs 
they had left now, and they had to use it most 
sparingly. 

But they were well within the region where 
Horace thought that the diamond beds must 
lie. On the map it had seemed a small area; 
but now they realized that it was a huge stretch 
of tangled wilderness, where a dozen diamond 
beds might defy discovery. Even Horace, the 
veteran prospector, admitted that they had a 
big job before them. 

** However, we’ll find the blue clay if it’s on 
the surface—and the supplies hold out,’’ he 
said, with determination. 

The next morning each of the boys went out 
in a different direction. Late in the afternoon 
they came back, one by one, 
tired and fly-bitten, and each 
with the same failure to re- 
port. The ground was much 
as they had found it before, 
covered with rock and gravel 
in rolling ridges. Nowhere 
had they found the blue 
clay. 

They spent two more days 
here, working hard from 
morning to night, with no 
success. The next day they 
again moved camp a day’s 
journey upstream; that 
brought them into the heart 
of the district from which 
they had expected so much. 
The river was growing so 
narrow and so broken that 
it would be almost impos- 
sible for them to follow it 
farther by canoe. If they 
pushed on they would have 
to abandon their craft, and 
carry what supplies they 
could on their backs. 

But they intended to spend 
a week here. They set out 
on the diamond hunt again 
with fresh energy. A warm, 
soft drizzle was falling, which 
io some extent kept down the 
flies. 

Horace came back to camp 
first; he had had no suc- 
cess. He was trying to find 
dry wood to rekindle the 
fire when he saw Fred 
coming down the bank ata 
run. The boy’s face was 
aglow. 


‘* Look here, Horace ! 


than fifteen miles that day when finally they | slept badly, and got up the next morning | upon something that caused him some appre- {| What’s this ?’’ he asked, as he came up 


went into camp; they were almost too tired to | 
cook supper. And they knew that that day’s | 
work was only a foretaste of what was coming, 
for from now on they would be continually 
‘bucking the rapids. ’’ 

For days .they tracked the canoe up long 








unrefreshed and in no mood to ‘‘buck the | hension. 
river’’ again. 
‘*Why not stop here a couple of days and | been there for some time. 
prospect?’’? Mac suggested at breakfast. 
The proposal struck them all favorably. It|to a lynx. Apparently the animal had been 
was the real beginning of the search for for- | caught in the trap, which was of the size gen- 


It was a steel trap, lying on the | panting. 
open ground, battered and rusted as if it had | lump of greenish-blue, clayey mud. 


| 


In his hand he held a large, wet 
Horace 


Scattered round it | took it, poked into it, and turned it over. 
were some bones that he guessed had belonged | Then he glanced sympathetically at his 


brother’s face. 
‘I’m afraid it isn’t anything, old boy,’’ he 


stretches of rough water, where two of them | tune. Fred in particular was fired with instant erally used for martens, had broken the chain | said. ‘‘Only ordinary mud. The real blue 
had to wade alongside in order to keep it | hope, and immediately after breakfast he set | from its fastening, and had traveled until it|clay is more of a gray blue, you know, and 


from going over. 
portages over places where they had to hew | 
out a trail for a quarter of a mile. At night | 
when they rolled themselves into their blan- 
kets they were too tired to talk. But the 
hard training they had undergone before they 
started showed its results now. Although 
they were dead tired at night, in the morning 
they were always ready for the day’s work. 
They suffered no ill effects from their wet- 
tings in the river, and their appetites were 
enormous, 

The supplies, especially of bacon and flour, 
decreased alarmingly. Although signs of game | 
were abundant, they did not like to lose time 
in hunting until they reached the prospecting 
grounds; but a couple of days later meat came | 
to them. They had reached the foot of the| 
worst rapid they had yet encountered. It was 
a veritable cascade, for the river, narrowing 
between walls of rock, leaped and roared over 
fifty yards of boulders. The portage led up a 
rather steep slope. The three boys, each 
heavily burdened, were struggling along in 
single file, when Horace, who was in front, 
suddenly sank flat, and with his hand cautioned 
the others to be silent. 

‘*S-s-h! Lie low!’’ he whispered. 
me the rifle!’ 

Maegregor passed the weapon to him, and 
then he and Fred wriggled forward to look. 

Eighty yards away Fred saw the light-brown 
flank of a doe, and beside her, partly concealed 
by the underbrush, the head and large, ques- 
tioning ears of a fawn. The animals were 
‘yidently excited, for as Horace lowered his 
ile, not wishing to kill a mother with young, 
ey bounded a few steps nearer, and stood 
wing back at the thicket from which they | 
id come. The wind blew toward the boys, | 

id the roar of the cataract had drowned the | 
Loise of their approach. 

Suddenly there was a commotion in the | 
iicket, and two young bucks burst from the | 
‘ruces and dashed past the doe and fawn | 

vard the boys. At the same instant the | 
‘the, tawny form of a lynx leaped out. It 
Struck like lightning at the fawn, but the little 
l-llow sprang aside and bounded after its | 


‘Give 





ap 
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he intended to make a wide circle back to the | been killed by wolves. 
Smoke River and to come homeward down its | 
bank. He carried a compass, the shotgun, | condition, and Fred, somewhat uneasy, took 
and a luncheon of cold flapjacks and fried deer | it along with him. Some one had been trap- 
meat. Horace went off to the south; Mac-| ping in that district recently, perhaps during 
gregor remained in camp, to jerk the venison | the last winter; was the stranger also looking 
by smoking it over a slow fire. | for diamonds? 

It was a sunny, warm day. Spring seemed | With frequent glances at his compass Fred 
to have come with a bound, and the warmth | kept zigzagging to and fro, and finally came 
had brought out the black flies in swarms. | out on the river again; but he-was still a long 
All the boys had smeared themselves that | way from camp, and he did not reach the head 
morning with ‘‘fly dope’’ that they had bought | of thé cataract until nearly sunset. 
at the railway station, but even that black, ill- | Horace had already come in, covered with 
smelling varnish on their hands and faces was | mud and swollen with fly bites. 
only partly effectual. Great clouds of the| ‘What luck?’’ cried Fred, eagerly. 
little pests hovered round them. His brother shook his head. He had en- 

Fred struck straight north from the river, | countered the same sort of rough country as 
and then turned a little to the west. 
examined the ground with the utmost care. | into a morass, from which he had escaped in | 
The land lay in great ridges and valleys, and | a very muddy condition. 
he soon found that prospecting was almost as | 


They made back-breaking | out to explore the country north of the river; | had either perished from starvation or had | generally as hard as bricks.’ 


Fred pitched the stuff into the river and 


Although rusty, the trap was still in working | said nothing, but his face showed his dis- 


|appointment. He had carried that lump of 


clay for over four miles, 


He | Fred; and to add to his troubles, he had got | 


rough work as fighting the river. In the valleys | finding it and of his fears. The boys examined | 


the earth was mucky with melting snow water; | it and tested its springs. 
on the hills it was rocky, with huge boulders, | cheerful view of the matter. 
tumbled heaps of shattered stone, slopes of | ‘*The Ojibwas always trap through here | 
loose gravel; everywhere was a tangle of | in the winter,’’ he said. 


Horace took a more | 


in the conviction 
that he had discovered the diamond-bearing 
soil. 

Maegregor came in shortly afterward with 
nothing more valuable than two ducks that he 
had shot. 

The boys were discouraged that evening. 
After the rain they could find little dry wood. 
It was nearly dark before Fred began to stir 
up the usual pan of flapjacks, and ‘‘Mac’’ set 
himself to the task of cutting up one of the 
ducks to fry. They were too much depressed 
to talk, and the camp was quiet, when sud- 
denly a crackling tread sounded in the under- 
brush. 

‘*What’s that?’’ cried Horace sharply; and 
as he spoke, a man stepped out of the shadow, 


Then Fred produced the trap and told of his | and advanced into the firelight. 


** Bo’ soir! 
**Hello! 


Hello!’’ he said, curtly. 
Good evening!’’ cried Fred and 


| Mae, much startled. 


‘*Sit down. Grub’ll be ready in a minute, ’’ 


‘«The owner of that | Horace added. Hospitality comes before every- 


stunted, scrubby birch and poplar, spruce and | trap is probably down at Moose Factory now. | thing else in the North. 


jack pine. | Besides, the lynx might have traveled twenty | 


‘*Had grub,’’ answered the man; but he sat 


After half an hour he came upon a small or thirty miles from the place where it was | down on a log beside the fire, and surveyed 


creek that flowed from the northwest. With a | caught.’’ 
glance at his compass, he started to follow it. | 
For nearly three hours he plodded along the 
creek, digging into the banks with a stick and 
examining every spot where there seemed a | 
chance of finding blue clay; but he found | 
nothing except ordinary sand and gravel. At 
last, disappointed and disheartened, he turned 
back toward the Smoke River. After a mile 
or so he stopped to eat his luncheon, and built | 
a smudge to keep the flies away; then he pro- 
ceeded onward through the rough, unprofitable 
eountry. 

But if he did not find diamonds, he came on 
plenty of game. Ruffed grouse and spruce 
partridges rose here and there and perched in 
the trees. He saw many rabbits, and there 
were signs where deer or moose had browsed 
on the birch twigs. Once, as he came over a 


In spite of the failure of the day’s work | 


pecting. 

The next morning they launched the canoe, 
and for four days more faced the river. Each 
day the work was harder. Each day they 
had a succession of back-breaking portages; 
sometimes they were able to pole a little; they 
hauled the canoe for hours by the tracking | 


| scarcely thirty miles. 

On the last day they met with a serious mis- 
fortune. While they were hauling the canoe 
up a rapid the craft narrowly escaped capsiz- 
ing, and spilled out a large tin that contained 
twenty-five pounds of corn meal and ten pounds 
of rice—their entire stock. What was worse, | 


they all felt hopeful; but they resolved to | osity. 
| push on farther before doing any more pros- | a tangled beard and black hair that straggled 
| down almost to his shoulders. 


| the whole camp with keen, quick eyes. 


All the boys looked at him with much curi- 
He was apparently of middle age, with 


He wore moc- 
casins, Mackinaw trousers shiny with blood 
and grease, a buckskin jacket and a flannel 
shirt. He was brown as any Ojibwa, and he 
carried a repeating rifle and had a belt of 
cartridges at his waist. 

‘*Hunting?’’ he asked presently, with a nod 


line, and in those four days they traveled | at the deerskin that was hanging to dry. 


‘*Now and again,’’ said Horace. 

‘* Well, ye can’t hunt here,”’ said the 
man deliberately, after a pause. ‘‘Don’t ye 
know that this is a government forest reserve? 
No hunters allowed. Ye’ll have to be out of 
here by to-morrow. ’’ ‘ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE NEUTRAL. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE greatest mistake is to become dis- 
couraged because you have made a mistake. 
Who takes Advice of Each and Everyone 
Is just as blind as He who harks to None. 
HAT a procession, and what a cloud of 
dust they would make—the 515,000 auto- 
mobiles that were manufactured in this coun- 
try in 1914! ee 
N the opinion of Mr. A. R. Hirst, state 
highway engineer of Wisconsin, nine-foot 
roads are safer than those twelve or thirteen 
feet wide. On the narrower roads drivers 
cannot pass each other at high speed. 


URING the last business year no less than 
forty-six million bunches of bananas came 

into the United States. That is about forty 
bananas apiece for every man, woman and 
child in the country. Since several millions 
of us fall far short of consuming our share, it 
looks as if for some of the others bananas were 
‘**the chief of their diet,’’ as Mother Goose used 
to say. = 
EADERS of The Companion who remem- 
ber the accounts of the importation of 
reindeer from Siberia into Alaska will be glad 
to know that the venture continues to be suc- 
cessful. The Bureau of Education reports 
that at last accounts there were 47, 266 reindeer 
in Alaska, of which the Eskimos own 30,532. 
Thus, for the Eskimo, the problem of food, 
clothing, and transportation is much simplified. 


“TSHANKS to a successful hunt that men 

of science have been making in the Red 
Deer River region of Alberta, the American 
Museum of Natural History now has skeletons 
of every known order of Dinosauria. Only 
the other day it welcomed the Ornithomimus 
and the Triceratops. Hunting the dinosaur is 
still good sport, although not so exciting as it 
was two million years ago. 


T is the English custom to use a plural verb 
with the word ‘‘government,’’ whereas here 
in America we generally use a singular verb. 
In drafting the American protest to Great 
Britain against the seizure of our ships, the 
secretaries in the State Department courteously 
deferred to English usage when they spoke of 
the British government, but held to the Amer- 
ican usage when they referred to the govern- 
ment of the United States. 
LUMINIUM, one of the most abundant 
and widely distributed of all the metals, 
was little more than a laboratory curiosity 
until, in 1886, Charles Martin Hall, then a 
young man of twenty-two, discovered a cheap 
way to reduce it. When he made his experi- 
ments aluminium cost as much as silver. 
Doctor Hall died last month. Few people ever 
heard of him, yet his achievement is one of 
the most notable in American scientific history. 


VERY sailor on every ship that goes 


through the Panama Canal is to receive; 


a Bible printed in his own language. The 
American Bible Society plans to put up in 
Balboa, at the Pacific entrance to the canal, a 
building that will cost $30,000, and will ship 
to Panama immediately 100,000 Bibles printed 
in 127 different languages. The new Bible 
house will be like that conducted by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society at Port Said,-on 
the Suez Canal. 


HE London Daily Mail tells a touching 
story of a badly wounded Highlander in 
a Liverpool hospital. As the wife of a colonel 


stopped at his bedside the Scotchman was) 


toying with a German helmet, evidently a 
trophy of war. ‘‘Well,’’ said the visitor, ‘‘I 
suppose you killed your man?’’ ‘Well, now, 
ina’am,’’ modestly replied the soldier, ‘‘you 
see, it was like this: He lay on the field pretty 
near to me with an awful bad wound. I was 
losing a lot of blood from this leg of mine, but 
I managed to crawl] up to him and bound him 


| up as best I could. He did the same for me. 
| All this, of course, with nothing at all said 
between us, for I know no German and the 


| | other man not a word of English. When he’d 


| done, not seeing how else to thank him, I just 
| smiled, and by way of token handed him my 
| Glengarry, and he smiled back and gave me 


| his helmet.’ 
® & 


| NEUTRAL HOLLAND. 


EUTRALITY has not prevented the 
| people of the United States from being 
deeply affected by the European crisis, 
| yet our troubles are slight compared with those 
‘of Holland, which is every whit as neutral as 
ourselves. 

The Kingdom of the Netherlands is smaller 
than the combined area of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, and two thou- 
sand of its fourteen thousand square miles is 
under water. Moreover, it has a million 
more people than the three states just men- 
tioned. But small as the kingdom is, it never- 
theless has a vigorous national life. Its people 
have won the admiration of the world by the 
valor and persistence they have shown in 
winning and maintaining their national inde- 
pendence; by their resourcefulness and enter- 
prise, not only in trade, but in rescuing their 
country bit by bit from the encroachments of 
the sea; and by their achievements in the arts, 
notably in painting. ‘Their bearing under the 
strain that the war has put upon them gives 
them another claim to the warm respect of 
mankind. 

From the very outbreak of hostilities the 
government of Holland has been consistently 
neutral. Certain travelers have said that the 
people are strongly German in sympathy, 
and it is true that before the war a certain 
group of traders desired to see Holland a 
member of the German federation; but their 
numbers have not been increased by the spec- 
tacle of the sufferings of their neighbors, the 
Belgians. On the other hand, the Dutch are 
not pro-British. The high-handed treatment 
that England has given Holland in matters of 


adopted toward neutral nations during the 
present war, have prevented the growth of any 
cordial feeling. The people of Holland, there- 
fore, may be considered as being no less neutral 
than their government. 

But government and people alike have some- 
thing more important to attend to than weigh- 
ing the contestants’ claims to consideration. 
In complete fulfillment of the Queen’s promise 
at the opening of the States-General that Hol- 
land would gladly receive all the unfortunates 
who might seek refuge within its borders, the 
country has devoted itself whole-heartedly to 
housing and feeding the hundreds of thousands 
of refugees that have poured in upon it. In 
proportion to its resources, Holland is doing 
for Belgium forty times as much as even 
England is doing, and England is doing a 
great deal. Private persons, even working 
men, have opened their houses to as many 
refugees as the houses will hold. The rich 
have turned their country seats into hospitals. 
The government is aiding local authorities to 
meet the financial drain, and recently has not 
only lent ten thousand tons of wheat to the 
American Relief Commission in Belgium, but 
has refused all aid from America in its work 
of caring for the refugees in the Netherlands. 

The history of nations probably furnishes 
no parallel to this great and ungrudging serv- 
ice. The brave, persistent, highly gifted little 
nation has proved itself to be also great-hearted. 


*® 


THE BOY FARMERS. 


| HE corn club is now about ten years 
| old. Has it been worth while? What 
does it promise for the future? 

In a recent report, the General Education 
Board shows that membership in the corn 
clubs has grown from 10,343 in 1908 to about 
100,000 last year. The local clubs, which are 
composed of boys who, under the supervision 
of a special agent of the Department of Agri- 
culture, plant an acre of corn, have formed 
county and state organizations, and a federa- 
tion that includes all the Southern states. 
As rewards, the boys receive substantial prizes, 
| besides what they get from the sale of the corn. 
| For these contests corn, rather than cotton, 
| was chosen, because the South has greater 
need of corn, and because corn lends itself 
better to study and selection. 

So much for the movement that Doctor 
Knapp organized. What of the results? In 
1910, the boys’ clubs of Holmes County, in 
Mississippi, averaged 76 bushels of corn to the 
acre, although their fathers averaged only 16. 
One hundred boys in various parts of the 








trade, and some aspects of the policy it has}. 





South averaged 133.7 bushels, and one boy 
produced more than 200 bushels. The next 
year 100 boys averaged 137.48 bushels, and 7 
boys raised more than 200 bushels. In 1912, 
471 boys produced more than 100 bushels to 
the acre. 

These instances represent, of course, the 
most favorable results, but the general averages 
are even more eloquent. Here are some of 


the figures: 
Yield on Yield on 
State. Boy’s Acre. Similar Lands. 
SO. vcvcsiccecdesuen 62.30 17.20 
DEMOIIOG 5 o5isesesnbnvesd 49.50 22.00 
ence ae ES 38.58 8.00 
WINE scien sucavesacced 56.40 14.00 
DOIG 5565 oi vcd sin cee 55.32 20.24 
Mississippl...........000: 66.30 18.00 
North Carolina .......... 62.80 20.00 
CORARROMIR.,. 5. 0 scisscoeesi 48.00 22.63 
South Carolina........... 68.79 18.50 
TORNOBBEO .. ccc vcsecesss 91.46 35.50 
BORNE os nvinse seas cvecture’ 38.00 - 24.00 
i eer 59.50 20.00 
& «& 


FIRE IN- PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


VERY year we Americans spend for 
E new schoolhouses a dollar for every 

person in the country, and then let the 
schoolhouses burn down at the rate of more 
than one for every school day in the year. 

A schoolhouse should be of fireproof con- 
struction, inside as well as‘out; and moreover 
should be so planned and administered as to 
prevent the panics in which victims are crushed 
to death. But even in an old, combustible 
schoolhouse the danger from fire can be reduced 
to a minimum if the authorities will do away 
with the things that usually cause fire to spread, 
and the things that start panic, and will also 
insist that janitors, pupils, and teachers ob- 
serve certain rules. 

To prevent fire from spreading rapidly, it is 

necessary to have stairs of fireproof construction 
inclosed in fireproof partitions—for outside fire 
escapes have proved inadequate; a fireproof 
ceiling to the basement; an automatic fire 
alarm, and a complete system of fire signals 
inside the building connected with fire head- 
quarters. 
To prevent panic, there should be a direct 
connection between the stairs and outdoors; 
staircases at least four feet wide, provided with 
handrails and adequate in number to empty 
the building in three minutes; and single doors 
everywhere, side by side, and swinging out- 
ward. 

As preventive measures, waste paper, ashes, 
and other rubbish should be separately placed 
in metal, self-closing receivers, and removed 
from the building at the close of each day. 
Outside doors should never be locked during 
school hours; the halls should be free from 
lockers, tables, chairs, clothing, and all other 
obstructions; and there should be a fire drill 
every fortnight, given without warning, and 
varied to meet every possible emergency. 

A report issued by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation concerning legislation on this matter in 
the United States contains a map from which 
it appears that two states have passed good 
laws, fifteen have passed poor ones, and the 
rest none at all. It is the duty of every citizen 
to open the eyes of the legislators of his state 
to the dangerous conditions, but no town or 
city needs to wait for state law before it makes 
its schoolhouses safe for its children and their 
teachers. If a community cannot have a new 
schoolhouse, it can and should make its exist- 
ing buildings fire-retarding and panic-proof, 
and insist on their being administered with a 
constant eye to the danger of fire. 


& 


INVESTIGATING INVESTIGATION. 


HE Rockefeller Foundation is a strong 
philanthropic corporation with a capital 
of a hundred million dollars, the income 
of which it tries to spend in doing things that 
need to be done and that are not likely to be done 
by anyone else. Its trustees work hard to find 
the best ways to spend the Foundation’s money, 
and find many, and spend a great deal, but 
last year they had nevertheless a respectable 
bit of income left over, and that they are now 
devoting to Belgian relief. As that is a vast 
work that cannot wait, and as getting sufficient 
money for it through day-to-day gifts is a slow 
business, it was gratifying to have a big concern 
like the Rockefeller Foundation go into it in a 
wholesale way, and begin to load and send out 
ships. It never did a timelier work, although 
it has done many good things like pursuing the 
hookworm and giving much help to education, 
especially in the South. 

Nevertheless the Foundation is about to be 
investigated. One of its great specialties is 
investigation. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
who is the active man of his family in 
promoting the work of the Foundation, is 


& 





also the head of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company, the most important and responsible 
of the Colorado mining concerns that have 
lately had so much trouble from a miners’ 
strike and the resulting disturbances. The 
reports about the strike and its causes were so 
conflicting, and Mr. Rockefeller and his com- 
pany were so little pleased with the figure 
they cut in many of them, that finally the 
Foundation, naturally sympathetic with a 
patron rather sore beset, resolved to conduct 
a comprehensive inquiry into the relations 
between labor and capital in the United States. 
Since they wanted an unbiased inquiry that 
would command confidence, they put it in 
charge of the most competent neutral they 
could get, Mr. Mackenzie King, a Canadian, 
formerly minister of labor in the Dominion 
government. 

But a Federal commission had already been 
appointed to inquire, among other things, 
‘into the effect of industrial conditions on 
public welfare,’’ and into ‘‘the underlying 
causes of dissatisfaction in the industrial situ- 
ation.’’ That commission, finding its field in- 
vaded by a highly competent volunteer concern, 
has taken thought and published the announce- 
ment that it will investigate ‘‘ the rights, 
powers and functions of self - perpetuating 
organizations under their present charters, 
. . . the attitude of high finance toward indus- 
trial questions, . . . whether self-perpetuating 
organizations such as the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion are a menace to the future political and 
economic welfare of the nation. ’’ 

Both of these investigations seem opportune 
and sure to be mutually helpful. The Rocke- 
feller investigators’ report will be a check on 
the government investigators’ report, and vice 
versa. Between the two we may get real help 
in solving the difficult problem of keeping 
miners and other workmen happy when they 
work in isolated communities. We may also 
get light on the nature, tendencies, and possi- 
ble risks of such powerful foundations as those 
which, undoubtedly from motives of sincere 
benevolence, Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Carnegie 


have endowed. 
* & 


WAR FINANCES. 


OTWITHSTANDING the enormous 
cost of the war to the nations engaged 
in it, no one need think that a failure 

on either side will result from lack of financial 
means to carry it on. At the beginning 
of the war, Mr. Lloyd-George said in a 
boasting spirit that any one of the powers 
could easily provide the first hundred millions, 
—he was speaking in terms of pounds sterling, 
—but that the victory would lie with the last 
hundred millions, 

Our experience during the Civil War may 
cause us to doubt whether Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
remark should be as consoling to the British 
public as it evidently was tohim. The North 
was rich, and the South was poor; but it was 
not lack of money that caused the failure of 
the Confederacy. On both sides it was neces- 
sary to adopt the financial expedient of paper 
money, —an expedient undesirable at any time, 
—yet in both cases it was successful. An 
issue of paper money, a loan for which that 
money was receivable, expenditures payable 
in that money, and a fresh loan—that was 
the programme of the Union and of the Con- 
federate governments alike. No gold, no real 
money, was either needed or used. To be 
sure, the paper money depreciated in value, 
but nevertheless the governments kept going. 

The same course is open to the present bellig- 
erents, and if the reports that reach us are 
correct, they are following it. The notes of the 
German bank are already at a discount—a 
fact shown by the decree imposing penalties 
on all who speculate in gold. That method of 
restoring the nominal value of greenbacks was 
threatened for a few days during our Civil 
War. It had the effect of sending the premium 
on gold up to the highest point it touched 
during the four years, but in a memorable 
contest between Thaddeus Stevens and James 
G. Blaine, the House of Representatives re- 
versed its action almost at once. 

We have nothing to show that there has been 
any depreciation of the Austrian or the Rus- 
sian paper money; but in both countries it is 
legal tender, and in both of them the gold 
standard has long been maintained but shakily. 
The gold basis is probably in no serious danger 
either in Great Britain or in France, but it is 
a question whether that gives them any real 
advantage. 

All the nations now at war have successfully 
floated immense loans. The new debt of Great 
Britain—nearly $2,000, 000, 000—is equal to half 
the total debt of the nation when the war 
began. Germany, Austria and France have 
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also obtained many hundred millions each, 
-ubseribed patriotically by their citizens and 
their banks. But in no case is the amount 
ready raised’ enough to last until the prob- 
able end of the war. 

One permanent effect of the drain upon 

vational resources in all those countries must 
+e to inerease the ordinary rate of interest on 
noney all over the globe. Each succeeding 
oan has to be offered on terms more favorable 
«) lenders. As private capital is partly ex- 
iausted by going into government securities, 
ipitalists who still have money to lend are in 
2 position to demand higher rates. 





CURRENT EVENTS|: 


~ONGRESS.—There were important hear- 
ings on the shiv purchase bill and the 
Jones bill for the i:dependence of the Philip- 
pines, both measures in which the administra- 
tion takes especial interest. The House refused 
io accept the Senate amendment to the immi- 
gration bill, which forbade negro immigration, 
252 to 75. On January 12th, the House voted 
on the resolution submitting to the states a 
Constitutional amendment to give the vote to 
women. The vote was aye, 174; no, 204. 
& 
HE DANBURY HATTERS’ CASE.— 
On January 5th, the Supreme Court 
affirmed the decision of the lower courts that 
awarded Mr. D. E. Loewe, a hat manufacturer 
of Danbury, Connecticut, $252,000 damages 
from individual members of the United Hatters 
of North America who had taken part in a 
general boycott of those business men who sold 
Mr. Loewe’s hats. 





EUTRAL SHIPPING.—On January 

8th, the reply of the British government 
to the American note protesting against its 
interference with neutral ships was dispatched 
to Washington. * The note, which, it is thought, 
is to be only preliminary to a longer and fuller 
discussion of the question at issue, is friendly 
in tone, and admits the essential justice of the 
American contention that neutral commerce 
should not be unnecessarily disturbed by the 
belligerents. It holds, however, that there is 
reason to suspect that much exporting of contra- 
band articles, nominally to neutral countries, 
but really for reéxport to Germany, is going on. 
It also holds that the proper examination of 
cargoes cannot be made at sea, as the United 
States insists should be the case, but that it is | 
necessary to take suspected cargoes into port | 
for that purpose. It is reported that England | 
intends to stop the Dacia, a former German | 
vessel recently bought by an American and) 
admitted to American registry, in case she is | 
chartered to a German port. The attitude of | 
England toward such transfers will then be 
made clear by the prize court’s decision in the 
case. 





& 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT BU- 
REAU.—In his speech at Indianapolis 
on Jackson Day President Wilson advocated 
the establishment of a national employment 
bureau that should help in finding work for the 
unemployed, and that should inform those parts 
of the country where labor is overplentiful of 
opportunities in other states when there is a 
deficiency of labor. On January 9th, it was 
announced that the Department of Labor 
would undertake to give such help in codpera- 
tion with the postmasters of the various towns 
and cities, in the hope that Congress might see 
its way to provide for a permanent organization 
for the purpose. s 
EXICO.—The meeting between General 
Scott and General Villa was entirely 
amicable, and General Villa signed the agree- 
ments that are to protect the American border 
against the desultory fighting of the Mexican 
factions. Naco is neutralized, and closed as a 
port of entry. The most important military 
event of the week was the battle in the vicinity 
of Saltillo, where the forces of the provisional 
government under General Angeles defeated 
the Carranzista generals, Villareal and Her- 
tera, and drove them back on Monterey. 
Tampico and Monterey are next to be threat- 
ened by the victorious army. On January 
1th, indeed, it was declared that Monterey 











bayonet, although. they do not yet hold any 
ground that imperils the safety of the German 
main line of trenches. Their aim is to get 
through to the Amiens-Reims railway on 
which that part of the German line depends 
for its support, and to capture Laon. 

At Perthes, which is a few miles west of 
Ste. Ménéhould, the Germans tried to push 
forward across the railway line that runs from 
Paris to Verdun, and to drive a wedge into the 
French line like that which they still hold at 
St. Mihiel, on the other side of Verdun. Their 
success in this undertaking would seriously 
weaken the hold that the French still maintain 
in the great fortress 
of Verdun. The 
fighting was bloody, 
but neither side 
greatly improved its 
position. 

North of Verdun | 
the French made | 
some lively counter | 
attacks to relieve the | 
pressure at Perthes. | 

In Alsace the} 
fighting round Stein- | 
bach and Cernay | 
continued. Steinbach is said to have changed 
hands six times. At the end of the week it 
appeared that the Germans were so well rein- 
forced that they held the French advance safely 
in check. 

In Belgium, the flooded country forbade any 
very active operations, and gave the two armies 
a respite from fighting, although at the cost of 
much personal discomfort. A sensation was 
caused by the news that the Germans had 
suppressed the pastoral letter issued by Cardi- 
nal Mercier, Archbishop of Malines, and placed 
the prelate under arrest. The German gov- 
ernment denied the latter accusation, although 
it admitted suppressing the pastoral letter. || 
The letter offended the military authorities by 
declaring that Belgians owed allegiance only to 
their own government, although that existed 
now only on the soil of France. 

Dunkirk continues to be a target for the 
German airmen. They dropped thirty bombs 
into the city on January 10th. A battle in 
the air followed between seven German and 
two Belgian aéroplanes. One of the German 
aviators was killed. 

From Poland, where freezing weather had 
again made the roads and fields passable, word 
© unverwooo & UNDERWOOD eame of another 
BERR SS} ™ German offensive 
ote , directed against War- 
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A TURKISH FERRY-BOAT. 





Boys Who “Feel 
Their Oats” 


The Vim That Lies in Quaker 


| saw. Armies ad- ’ “ ” y " 
aN one ong Don’t say, My boy has energy enough.” Work 
Kielee, and Ozes- ing off an excess is the best thing a boy can do. 
toch hile th “ete 
aikeo. ott. te Vim insures fitness for study. It shows proper 


touch with the 
Russians along the 
Bzura and Rawka 
rivers, resumed the 
offensive. On Jan- 
uary 13th, it was not 
yet clear at which 
point the chief Ger- 
man attack was di- 
rected; fighting was 
brisk all along the 
line. Gruesome tales concerning the sufferings 
of the unfortunate inhabitants of Poland con- 
tinued to come. 

There was no news of importance from 
Galicia, where events seem to wait upon the 
campaign round Warsaw. Petrograd declared 
that Russian troops had cleared the Austrians 
out of Bukowina and entered Transylvania, 
but there is nothing to show that that move- 
ment or the invasion of Hungary is being 
seriously pressed just now. Sixty thousand 
German troops, it was reported, have gone 
south through Austria to assist in the cam- 
paign against Servia. 

On January i3th, Count Berchtold, the 
Austrian foreign minister, resigned. He was 
succeeded by Baron Stephan Burian von 
Rajecz, who is a Hungarian. 

The Russians assert that the Turkish forces 
have been driven out of the Caucasus, after 
the severe defeats at Ardahan and Sarikamysh 


food, which means proper development. And the 
excess—exerted in work or play—helps build sturdy 
bodies. 

The vim-food is Quaker Oats. You know that— 
everybody knows it. Nature has made of this grain 
an essence of vitality. The Quaker process has made 
it doubly delicious. 

If you want boys or girls to “feel their oats,” serve 
big dishes of Quaker Oats and never miss a day. 
Nobody gets too much. 


Quaker Oats 


Each Luscious Flake Gives Energy 


CZAR OF RUSSIA AND GRAND 
DUKE NICHOLAS 


Some oats are starved in the 
growing. Some are plump and 
over-fed. We let horses get 
the small grains, and we pick 


wealth of vim-producing power. 
Another is a fascinating taste 
and aroma. Children love 
Quaker Oats and eat an abun- 


spoken of in this column last week. Another 
army corps came to the relief of the Turks, 
however, and the Russians did not press any 
invasion of Armenia. On January 13th, the 
Turks occupied Tabriz, in Persia; that coun- 


| try sent a protest to Constantinople. Italy 
had been evacuated by General Herrera. | started war vessels for Hodeida, in Arabia, 
& | where the Turks had arrested the British 


o REAT EARTHQUAKE. —A severe | consul and insulted the Italian consul, but on 

J earthquake visited central Italy on Jan-| Turkey’s promising to release the one and 

'y 13th. Many buildings in Rome suffered. | | apologize to the other the ships were recalled. 

velve thousand persons lost their lives, | |The allied fleets continued to bombard the 

il cam almost the entire population of | | Turkish forts at the Dardanelles, and the 
Avezzano. destruction of one of them was announced. 

| China and Japan are in danger of falling 

THE &£ UROPEAN WAR. | °t over China’s abolishing the ‘‘war zone’’ 

around Tsing-tao. The Japanese troops have 

(From January 6th to January 13th.) | refused to retire within the boundaries of the 

With moderating weather there was greater | 


original German concession. 
aciivity along the battle line in France, partic- | Vienna reported that the French dread- 
warly north of Soissons and north of Verdun, | nought Courbet was torpedoed by an Austrian 
Where the French were the aggressors, and at | submarine in the Otranto channel, and that 
Purthes, west of Verdun, where the Germans | she was then rammed and sunk by her sister 
took the offensive. In the vicinity of Soissons | ship, the Jean Bart, which came to her 
the French made gains at the point of the | assistance. Paris was silent on the subject. 








for children just 
the big, plump, 
luscious oats. We 
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SR The WIND Bes 
Ay Pharlenia Courtright~ 


HE wind has been where the pine trees are, 
Chasing the light of the northern star, 
Sporting wild with the northern sprites, 
Chasing the phantom northern lights. 
Racing, chasing, chasing, racing, 
Ever, forever, racing, embracing— 
The wind and the light, the wind and the star. 
And the wind has come from afar, afar. 


Has come from where the hurricane gale 
Turns the silent sheeted moonbeams pale, 
Dipping the surf, lashing the gale, 

Steeling the sheen of the moonbeam pale. 
Thrashing, crashing, crashing, thrashing, 
Ever, forever, the salt surf lashing. 

The wind and the surf and the moonbeam pale, 
The ceaseless rune of salt-sprayed gale, 

The long, lean lance of northern light, 

And the minuet of the northern sprite. 


Lipping the lisping leaves of the corn, 
Damp with the dew of the baby morn, 

The wind has wooed the prairies wide, 

Has sighed in the grass with gentle pride. 
Sighing, crying, erying, sighing, 

Over the rolling prairies flying. 

The wind in the grass, the wind in the corn, 
The wind has come with the hope of morn. 


The wind has come to the door of my heart, 
And the wind and I no more shall part; 
For all of the world from pole to pole, 

The wind has drifted into my soul: 

The sigh of the gale, the moonbeam pale, 
Ever, forever, the cavern’s wail, 

The love of the moon, the hope of the day, 
The wind has brought from far away. 


& 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 


MAN ought to have a religion of some 
kind,” Mr. Weeks observed to his 
friend. ‘‘I’ve always tried to stick to 
the church I joined twenty years ago. 
I’m in my pew nearly every Sunday 
morning, I don’t shirk my full share of the church 
expenses, and Eunice and I try to make the chil- 
dren feel that Sunday isn’t quite the same as the 
other days of the week. Still, to speak frankly, I 
haven’t found so much. in religion as some men 
profess to find. Sometimes I wonder whether 
they’re in earnest about it, or whether they simply 
have more sentiment and imagination than I have, 
or whether—well, just say it because they think 
they ought to. I wouldn’t say this to anyone 
except you, Rob, but sometimes I feel that I 
could drop it all and not feel any serious loss.” 

“I began by being just such a Christian as you 
describe,” the other replied. “I used to pride 
myself on being a church member, and I was 
ready to defend my religious views as sturdily as 
I ever defended my political opinions, but it wasn’t 
a vital matter with me, although I thought it was. 

“One winter our little girl had diphtheria. The 
doctors said it was hopeless, but I felt that God 
could help her, if He would, and Marjorie and I 
prayed all one long, dreadful night, with our arms 
round each other and her wet cheek touching 
mine. The child left us at dawn, but I believe we 
first really knew God during those hours of ago- 
nizing vigil. Perhaps it meant more to Marjorie 
than it did to me, for when she fell ill herself a 
few months later, she was so cheerful, and brave, 
and resigned, that when the end came I had no 
doubts about what it brought to her. 

“Well, the double blow left me alone, and I was 
hard and rebellious, but there was no one to go to, 
except God, so I went to Him, and He helped me to 
bear the burden and to see some things in a new 
light. I wasn’t less lonely or heartbroken, but 
God showed me that I was a man, with a man’s 
part to play, and that what I suffered might have 
fully as much to do in working out His gracious 
plan for me as what I enjoyed. 

“There was another thing. I had always read 
the Bible—not daily, but often—chiefly because I 
had been brought up to believe that reading it was 
part of a Christian’s duty. Now I began to read 
it to find something to meet my particular need, 
and when I came upon a significant verse, it 
seemed as if God were speaking to me personally 
and directly. 

“Before I realized it, I was bringing matters to 
God that were wholly apart from my bereavement, 
—matters, too, that might have appeared trivial | 
to my best friend,—and I found Him a wise coun- 
selor every time. That is my religion, George, 
and I can say honestly that it is the one thing 
I could not leave out of my life, even for a single 


day.” 
F vacation all summer—when for months 
she had been counting the days until 
she could turn her face toward home! At first, 
when Mr. Hindman had told her that owing to the 
great amount of work on the Rossiter case, they 
could not give any of their stenographers a vaca- 
tion until after September, she had determined to 
go anyway—to give up her position and to go home 
for a long, blessed month, and then come back 
and begin over again; but then she thought of 
Jean. Jean must have her chance. And if she 
left Hindman & Field’s she would not be likeiy to 
find so good a position again. 

It was a breathless July afternoon. Sickening 
odors of cooking food came up from back areas, 
and the yards below her window were full of 
quarreling children. At home the air was sweet 
with clover, and the brook sung under the little 
stone bridge, and mother’s garden was full of 
lovely bloom. Suddenly Charlotte clenched one 
hand on the window sill. “I won’t give up!” she 
cried. 

The first step was to get out of the hot little 
room. Listlessly, not caring where she went, 
Charlotte left the house. Half a dozen squares 
brought her to a quiet street with here and there 
a vacant lot among its cheap houses. Before one 
of the vacant lots she stopped suddenly. It was 
a shimmer of blue, lovely as a June sky. It 
was wild chicory, but Charlotte did not know the 
flower—it did not grow at home. She gathered a 
handful of blossoms and began to search for other 
flowers. They were rather ragged specimens, all 
of them, but they were flowers, and with her hands 
full she hurried to the public library. Already 
her resolve was formed. If she had to stay in the 
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A VICTORY. 


OR an hour Charlotte had been trying 
to face the thing out—she had been too 
much stunned tocry. Not to have any 


th 








city all summer, she would go exploring; she 


would find what other country comrades were 
imprisoned there with her. 

. That was the beginning. The search, interest- 
ing in itself, led to much else—delightful books 
they suggested to her at the library; one or two 
really rare “finds’’; best of all, the friendship of a 
brown-eyed assistant at the library, who begged 
her flower list from her one day. “Stop for me 
Monday night,” she said. 

So Charlotte stopped for her at half past five. 
The little assistant led her to the bulletin board. 
There, posted for all to see, was her list of city 
wild flowers. 

* “That is your summer’s work!” she cried. “Mr. 
Gates was ever so much pleased with it. He is 
sure that it will interest lots of people.” 

The color came into Charlutte’s face. She knew 
that her work had made the summer she had 
dreaded so much one of the happiest of her life, 
but she had not thought she had been doing any- 
thing for others as well. 
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THE MAKING OF A MICROSCOPE. 


HE microscope has grown from a simple 
magnifying glass into a complex of lenses 
and means of adjustment that has enabled 
trained eyes to discover a world of infinitesimal 
things undreamed of before the instrument was 
perfected. So extensively is the compound micro- 
scope now used that one of the manufacturers in 
Germany recently made his one hundred and fifty 
thousandth instrument. 

There is nothing remarkable about the stand on 
which the lenses are mounted, except the extreme 
accuracy that the sixty or seventy parts demand; 
hence the finishing of it must be done by hand. 
Nearly one hundred screws are used in the stand 
alone, and some of them must be turned so exactly 
that an error of more than one five-thousandth of 
an inch spoils the screw. One interesting process 
is the “‘truing” of the brass tubes. They are first 
formed as nearly as may be of the right size and 
thickness; then they are pulled by a powerful 
machine over a steel rod set in a hole in a steel 
plate. The space between the rim of the hole and 
the rod determines the thickness of the tube, which 
is lengthened and hardened by the operation, and 
made straight and uniform in thickness. 

The making of the lenses is still more important. 
The glass, which is the very best of “lead flint,”’ is 
received from the glassworks, in small slabs and 
bricks. The workmen split the slabs into pieces 
of any required size by a small circular saw that 
has diamond dust hammered into its edge for 
teeth. Nextthe men clip the detached piece into 
a circular form with shears, and hold the rough 
block on a horizontal grindstone until it is worn 
down to a smooth disk of the proper size and 
thickness. After that it must be ground to a 
certain degree of either convexity or concavity, 
according to the service it is to perform. That the 
men do by pressing it on a rounded grinder if it 
is to be concave, or within a cup-shaped one if it is 
to be a convex lens. The grinders revolve hori- 
zontally at high speed. Large lenses are held in 
the fingers, but small ones are held in convenient 
holders, sometimes in 
clusters. The workman 
ascertains that the 
proper curvature has 
been reached by meas- 
urements, and does his 
work so exactly that 
very few lenses fail to 
pass the first test. 

The right form hav- 
ing been obtained, the 
lens must next be pol- 
ished on buff wheels 
until it is transparent ; 
and here the strictest 
attention and skill are 
required. A high-power 
lens is useless unless 
it brings the rays of 
light that pass through it to an absolute focus. 
Any irregularity in the curvature of the lens will 
interfere with that, because the rays of light will 
bend at a different angle there than elsewhere, 
and blur the image of the object before the lens. 
How delicate this part of the process is you can 
judge from the fact that a big lens, such as is used 
in an observatory telescope, can be spoiled if a 
man drags his thumb roughly across its surface. 

Finally the lenses are tested and then mounted 
in the microscope. For the complete instrument 
you must in some cases pay $1,000—almost 
altogether for labor and skill, for the materials of 
the exquisite apparatus cost very little. 


GRINDING SMALL 
LENSES BY HAND. 
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CANINE CHARACTER. 


es ANOOK was a most independent dog, a 

N thoroughly bad dog, a thief who had no 

shame in his thievery, but rather gloried in 

it,’ says Rev. Hudson Stuck of one of his dogs in 

‘Ten Thousand Miles with a Dog Sled.’ “If you 

left anything edible within his reach he regarded 
it as a challenge.” Mr. Stuck continues: 

There comes to me a ludicrous incident that 
concerned a companion of one winter journey. He 
had carefully prepared a lunch and had wrapped 
it neatly in paper, and had placed it on the sled 
while he put on his scarf. But in that moment 
Nanook took the package and was gone. Through 
the snow, over the brush, and in and out among 
the stumps the chase proceeded, until Nanook was 
caught. We recovered most of the paper, but the 
dog had wolfed the lunch as he ran. 

Nanook’s acquaintance with horses began in 
Fairbanks the first season I owned him, when he 
was a little more than two years old. I was stay- 
ing at the hospital waiting for the winter. One of 
the mining magnates had imported a saddle horse, 
and as the mild days of that charming autumn 
still deferred the snow, he used to ride out past 
the hospital every day for a canter. 

The dog had learned to lift the latch of the gate 
with his nose, and when I put a wedge above the 
latch for greater security, he learned also to cir- 
cumvent that precaution. And whenever the 
horse and his rider passed, Nanook would open 
the gate and lead the whole pack in a noisy pursuit 
that changed the canter to a run, and brought us 
natural but mortifying remonstrance. 

The rider had just passed and the dogs had pur- 
sued as usual, and I had rushed out and recalled 
them with difficulty. Nanook I had by the collar. 
I dragged him into the yard, shut the gate, put in 
the wedge, picked up a stick and gave him a few 
sharp blows with it. Then flinging him off, I said, 
“Now, you stay in here! I'll give you a sound 


thrashing if you do that again!””, The moment I | 


loosed his collar the dog went deliberately to the 
gate, stood on his hind legs while he pulled out the 


ants of the Scythians, who 


wedge with his teeth, lifted the latch with his nose, 
and swung open the gate. Then, standing in the 
opening, he turned round and said to me, “Bow- 
wowwow!” It was so pointed that a passer-by, 
who had paused to watch the proceedings, said to 
me, “Well, you know now what he thinks of you. 
That’s the doggondest dog I ever saw!” 
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THE CAVALRY OF THE STEPPES. 


F all the mounted soldiers of the world, the 
QO Cossacks of Russia are the most famous. 

As cavalry they have no superior, if any 
equal. The origin of the Cossacks is uncertain. 
Some authorities contend that they are the de- 
scendants of the Tatars who, during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, swept over Russia and 
the greater part of Central Europe. In face and 
figure, however, they bear little or noresemblance 
to the Tatars, for their features are regular and 
their bodies tall and 
slender rather than short 
and stocky; indeed, they 
are probably of as pure 
Slavic blood as any people 
in Russia. One theory is 
that they are the descend- 


were more than a match 
for the armies of Darius 
and other great kings of 
antiquity. Another is that 
they are descended from 
runaway serfs who es- 
caped into the wilderness 
from Poland and Great 
Russia centuries ago. 

The Cossacks are a na- 
tion of horsemen and he- 
reditary warriors, and not 
a body of men recruited 
by ordinary military meth- 
ods. The Cossack and 
his horse are as insep- 
arable as the Bedouin and 
his steed, and the charac- 
teristics of the two peoples 
are in many respects re- 
‘markably similar. The 
structure of their society is essentially military,and 
the lands on which they live are held by them on 
condition of military service; in place of ordinary 
taxation, their able-bodied men and their horses 
are always at the disposal of the government. 

Originally, their government was of the half- 
democratic, half-autocratic type to be found among 
tribes of the desert and the prairies the world over, 


STATUE OF YERMAK 
AT TOMSK. 


munal ownership of the land. The unit of their 
society is the stanitsa, or village. The village is 
governed by an assembly that the householders 
elect, which assesses local taxes, maintains 
schools, has charge of the grain stores and the 
various undertakings of the community. Horse 
breeding is a common occupation, but the villages 
cultivate enough land to supply the néeds of the 
population. Many Cossacks of the Don also 
engage in fishing. 

It is said that the Cossack system of popular 
education is at a higher level than that of even the 
more advanced provinces of Russia proper. 

Virtually every male Cossack who has attained 
the age of eighteen years and is physically fit 


period of twenty years. Of that term of service, 
three years are spent in drill, twelve in active 
service wherever required, and five in the army 
reserve. 
the Cossacks furnish their own horses, The 
Cossack horse is a small, wiry animal, a mere 
pony beside the usual cavalry charger, yet man 


rations without breaking down.than any cavalry 
in the world. 


the frontiers from the river Don through the Cau- 
casus, the steppes of the Volga and the Ural rivers, 
Turkestan, and Siberia to the Pacific Ocean. The 
magnificent domain of Siberia itself, which is 
much larger than the United States, was the pres- 
ent of the Cossacks to Russia; for the greater 
part of it was explored and much of it actually 
conquered in the 16th century by a band of these 
daring warriors under the outlaw Yermak, who 
restored himself to favor at Moscow by turning 
over his conquests to the Czar. 
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“THEY ALSO SERVE.” 


EREMY brought in his golf clubs and, accord- 
J ing to Punch, began to polish them lovingly. 

“T think I shall have a round to-morrow,” he 
said to Mrs. Jeremy. ‘If Francis Drake played 
bowls when the Spanish fleet was in sight, I don’t 
see why Jeremy Smith shouldn’t play golf when 
the German fleet is out of sight.” 

“T thought you said you weren’t going to until 
the war was over?” 

“IT don’t see why I shouldn’t. Golf keeps us fit, 
and every Englishman ought to be fit now.” 

“But you play golf because you like it.” 

Jeremy looked up in surprise. “Really,” he 
said, “why shouldn’t I like doing my duty?” 

“OQ Jeremy!” sighed his wife. “You know I 
didn’t mean that.” 

“I know exactly what you meant.” He dropped 
his clubs and began to pace the room. ‘‘You’re 
filled with the idea that a man can serve his 
country only by doing something he absolutely 
detests. That’s why you made me a special con- 
stable.” He stopped and glared at her. “Me!” 

“Darling, it was your own idea entirely.” 

“And so now I’m a special constable, and I wear 
a belt and a truncheon, and what good do I do? 
Baby loves it, I admit that. 
you’re not a good girl the special constable will 
be after you,’ baby shrieks with delight. But offi- 
cially, I am useless. Oh, but I forgot, I arrested 
aman this morning.” 

“Jeremy! And you never told me!” said Mrs. 
Jeremy, excitedly. 

“Well, I wasn’t sure at the time whether I 
arrested him or he arrested me. But now I think 
it was I who did the arresting. At any rate, I had 
the belt and the notebook.” 

“Was it a German spy ?” 

“No, it was old Jack. I arrested him for being 
intoxicated. He put his arm round my neck, and 
we started for the Haverley police station together. 


it’s three miles off, but Jack insisted.” 

“Wasn’t he afraid of your truncheon?” 

“My darling, I couldn’t hit old Jack with a trun- 
cheon; he’s such a jolly old boy when he’s sober. 
Besides, he was doing things with the truncheon 
| himself.”’ 
| “What sort of things, pray?” asked Mrs. Jeremy. 








and their present organization is based on com- 


must serve the Czar in a military capacity for a 


The government furnishes arms, but 


and horse can cover greater distances on smaller 


There are ten tribes, or voiskos, spread along 


When nurse says, ‘If | 


I didn’t want to go to the police station, because | 
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‘Conducting the ‘ Marseillaise’ chiefly; 
marched along in time to it.” 

A smile spread slowly over Jeremy’s face at the 
recollection. 

“How dared he?” cried Mrs. Jeremy. 

“If you make your husband a special constable 
you must expect these things. We made a detour 
and missed Haverley, and when we were nearly 
home again he left me. I mean I released him. 
I’m not what I call a good constable. I did what 
I could, but there must be more in it than that.’’ 

Mrs. Jeremy looked up and blew a kiss to him. 

“However,” he went on, “I dropped in on him 
this evening and made him sign the pledge.” 

“Well, there; you have done some good.” 

“Yes, but I hadn’t got my truncheon on then. I 
spoke as Jeremy Smith, Esquire.” 

Mrs. Jeremy put down her work and knelt by 
her husband’s chair. 

“Do you know,” she said, taking his hands in 
hers, “that there isn’t a man, woman or child in 
this village who is idlé or neglected or forgotten? 
That those who wanted to enlist have been encour- 
aged, and told how to, and that those who didn’t 
want to have been shown other ways of helping? 
That it’s all been done without any fuss or high- 
faluting or busybodying, and chiefly because an 
absurd husband of mine who never talks seriously 
about anything somehow manages to make every- 
one else willing and good-tempered ?”’ 

“Is that a fact?” said Jeremy, rather pleased. 

“TItis. And this absurd husband didn’t under- 
stand how much he was helping, and he had an 
idea that he ought to do something thoroughly 
uncomfortable, so he had himself made a con- 
stable, and gave up golf, and made himself quite 
miserable—and then put it all on his wife.” __ 

“Well, why didn’t you stop me?” said Jeremy, 
helplessly. 

“Tf you’d volunteered for a submarine I should 
have said nothing.” 

“TI should be useless in a submarine,” said Jer- 
emy, thoughtfully. “But I really thought you 
wanted — Why, then,” he cried, happily, “I 
might play golf to-morrow, you think?” 

“T wish you would,” said Mrs. Jeremy. 

Jeremy took up his brassy and addressed an 
imaginary ball. 

“Sir Jeremy Smith playing golf in a crisis,” he 
said. “Subject for a historical picture.” 


we 
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“NOBLESSE OBLIGE.” 


HERE is a story that Lieut. Guy Preston of 

the United States army saved his men at the 

fight at Wounded Knee by remembering the 
sentiment of the old French proverb: ‘Nobility 
necessitates noble conduct.”” He was holding his 
men in line before the Indians fired. Everyone 
was looking for trouble of some kind, but it was 
the unexpected thing that happened. 

The Indians were hovering about with their 
blankets round them when the signal was given 
by one of them, and in an instant every buck 
threw away his blanket and stood revealed with 
a gun in his hand. The redskins fired. They had 
every advantage of the soldiers, for they outnum- 
bered them and had taken them wholly by sur- 
prise. The soldiers ran. They did not mean to 
run far, but they needed some sort of cover. 

But Preston, looking back over his shoulder to 
see if the Indians were following, or for whatever 
purpose a man looks back at a dangerous foe, saw 
the strap on his shoulder and experienced a shock. 

It occurred to him at the instant that ‘he was 
running away with the insignia of rank that his 
government had conferred upon him; that he was, 
in a way, the representative of a great nation, and 
that he ought not torun. He stopped. Of course 
there was no well-defined object in his stopping, 
but when the rest of the men saw him standing 
there, without cover, and returning the fire of the 
Indians, they turned back, and in five minutes it 
was all over, and the Indians were beaten. 

It would have been nothing short of a slaughter 
had Preston gone with the rest, for there was no 
cover until the top of the hill was reached, and 
that was so distant that the Indians would have 
had an easy time picking off the men as they ran. 
Preston’s idea of duty was what saved the day. 


& & 
AN EARLY REFLECTED LIGHT. 


HE following account of the discovery of the 

advantages of the reflected light, now so 

widely used in lighthouse construction, is 
given by Tit-Bits. In the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century one of the members of a little scien- 
tific society in Liverpool laid a curious wager. He 
declared that he would read a newspaper by the 
light of a farthing dip at a distance of thirty feet. 
His companion, knowing that the feat was difficult 
at even a sixth of that distance, challenged his 
statement. 

The scientist merely coated the inside of a 
shallow wooden box with sloping pieces of looking- 
glass so as to form a concave lens, put his farthing 
dip into the box, and readily deciphered the small 
print at the stipulated distance. 

The experiment was witnessed by a Liverpool 
dock master. He was a thinking man, and saw 
great possibilities in this learned jest. He straight- 
way adapted the principle to lighthouse require- 
ments, and forthwith the modern reflected light, 
with its miles of range and greatly multiplied 
life-saving powers, sprang into being. 


& © 
COMPREHENSIVE IGNORANCE. 


WO Irishmen were philosophizing, tells the 
Evening Post Saturday Magazine. Said Pat 
to Mike: 
“Did yez iver shtop to think that wan half of the 
world don’t know how the other half gets along?’’ 
“Youre right,” says Mike, “and neither does - 
the other half.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Rill, trill; rowel, trowel; ether, tether 
ear, tear; seer, steer; aunt, taunt. U1. Oil, toil; 
wine, twine; ape, tape; rip, trip; wit, twit; error 
terror; seed, steed; ask, task. 

2. I wish you a Happy New Year. 

3. 1. Ham, let—Hamlet. 1. Park, man—Park 
man. 1. Man, I, fold—manifold. Iv, Wind, lass 
| —windlass. v. Bay,cur—baker. vi. Past, time— 
pastime. vir. Kin, dread—kindred. viir. Lark 
spur—larkspur. 

4. Man, gain, Nat, ton, not, nation, mint- 
Imagination. 





5. (N)aught. 

6. I. OMEN I KING III DATE 
MEMO IDOL AVOW 
EMMA NOTE TONE 
NOAH GLEN EWER 
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ORAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER 


THE BUNNIES’ SNOW MAN. 
THE CLOCK. 


BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK. 


I used to lie awake at night, 
And wish that it was day; 

But now | am contented, quite, 
For on my last birthday 

My mother gave a clock to me. 

It ticks as loud as loud can be. 
“Tick - tock!” says my clock. 

“Go to sleep; watch I'll keep; 
Tick! tick! tock!” 


It seems so good to see it there, 
Just hanging in its place; 
It keeps me company, and smiles 
With such a pleasant face. 
Why, think! I sometimes used to cry! 
But now | hear this lullaby. 
“Tick - tock!” sings my clock. 
“Watch I'll keep; go to sleep; 
Tick! tick! tock!” 


_—_ SE 


TAKING CARE OF SKIP. 


BY CLAYTON H. ERNST. 


“ RED, you take care of Skip, and Skip, 

F you take care of Fred.’’ 

That was what Roger Mason had 
said when his brother and the water spaniel 
went to visit Aunt Dorothy at Ledge Cove, 
and Roger himself could not go. 

Aunt Dorothy’s cottage was on the high land 
above the little bay, where the sea sent its 
waves splashing against slate-blue rocks. 

It was Indian summer. The birches and 
the oaks that grew on the ledges were yellow 
and red and brown, and the clear salt air was 
full of the scent of autumn leaves. 

There was one thing that Fred always liked 
to do when he was at Ledge Cove, and that 
was to walk along the rocky shore close to. 
the water, round the sharp end of Gull Point, 
and down the other side, until he reached a, 
place where he could cut back through the 
woods and fields to the cottage. Bright shells 
and colored stones were always to be found, | 
and each stretch of sandy beach had something | 
new to offer. | 

Saturday morning after breakfast, Fred | 
whistled to the spaniel, and told Aunt Doro- 
thy that he was going down toward the point 
to look for shells. 

The boy and the dog took the path that led 
down the ledges, and in three minutes they 
were close to the water. There seemed to be 
more than the usual number of interesting 
things that morning. Every other pool in the 
rocks held a brownish-gray crab, or a pink- 
and-white starfish, and there were so many 
shells that Fred filled his pockets once, and 
then emptying them, chose the prettiest, and 
threw away the others to make room for the 
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If we should ever take a trip 
To the land of Far Away, 

I'm sure that we should see strange sights 
We can’t see day by day. 


If through the wood we stole quite late, 
And the big round moon should rise, 

To see the bunnies coast and skate 
Would be no small surprise! 
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beautiful ones that he was finding at every 
balf a dozen steps along the path. 

Close to the ledges the rocks were piled up 
topsy-turvy, just as if a giant had come along 
with a huge club and knocked them down 
from the low cliff. Most of the way they 
extended down into the water, and were cov- 
ered with brown kelp and white barnacles 
and green seaweed. 

Skip was in and out of the water, exploring 
caves, sniffing at a crab or swimming across a 
pool, and all the time enjoying himself so much 
that he never ceased to wag his tail. 

And then something happened. Suddenly a 
slim little animal, brownish-black and twice 
as large as a squirrel, ran out from a crevice | 
in the rocks. It was a mink, and like Fred and 
the spaniel, he also was trying to find inter- 
esting things along the shore. Skip gave an 
excited bark, and was after him in a second. 


a green pool and into the rocks. With a shrill 
little squeal, the mink plunged through a 


narrow hole, and to Fred’s surprise, Skip | 
squeezed in after him. The sound of splashing | 


water and the spaniel’s excited barks came 
from the rock pile. 

When Fred reached the hole and peered in, 
neither dog nor mink could be seen, but the 
splashing and barking continued. He started 
to climb over the three-cornered rock that lay 
above the hole. Perhaps on the other side he 
would find a larger opening. He had no more 
than got his feet on the rock, however, than 
it tipped a little and moved downward. Fred 
leaped to a weed-covered boulder, and then 
looked back. The rock had slid into a new 
position, so that now it almost closed the hole 
where Skip had entered. 

Fred walked round the pile, but there was 
no other opening. He whistled, and the sound 





The chase led down close to the waves, through 


of a muffled bark came to him. The spaniel 


was still inside, and he could not get out; 
there was no doubt of that, for he did not 
appear when Fred cried, ‘‘Come here, Skip!’’ 
The mink had gone. Doubtless he had escaped 
by some small crevice. 

Fred circled the rocks, and came again to 
the little hole where Skip had entered. It 
was now scarcely large enough for him to get 
his hand through. He could see Skip’s eyes 
shining, and when he thrust in his arm he felt 
a warm, moist tongue licking his fingers. 

The rock that had moved was not large, 
but it looked heavy. The boy withdrew his 
arm from the hole, got a grip on the edge, 
and lifted. It did not stir. Putting the fin- 
gers of one hand into a crevice on the right, 
he tried again, but the rock did not move. 

As Fred. straightened up, a wave came 
swirling in over the tops of his shoes. For 
the first time he thought of the tide. It was 
coming in fast, and would soon cover with its 
foamy waves the rock pile where Skip was 
trapped. “There was no time to go for help; 


‘it was half a mile back to Aunt Dorothy’s. 


Perhaps, however, some one might be walking 
in the fields above the ledges. He climbed 
upward, and gazed in all directions; not a 
person was to be seen; he shouted, but no one 
answered. 

Hurriedly Fred scrambled down again; the 
incoming waves were now washing against 
the rock pile, and Skip was at the hole, trying 
to peer out. There was seaweed on the tip of 
his nose, but Fred could not laugh; instead, 
tears came into his eyes. There was his pet, 
his companion in many adventures, caught 
in a little rocky cavern, and about to drown 
without a chance to fight for his life. 

Fred stood in the water and again tried to 
lift the rock, but all his efforts were in vain. 
He looked up and down the shore, searching 
for something, he knew not what, to aid him. 
Inside the hole there were steady splashing 
sounds. Skip must be swimming to keep him- 
self up. Once he barked and whined a little, 
just as he did at home when he wished to 
come into the house. 

The sound was too much for Fred. He 
turned away and walked up the rocky beach, 
where he could not hear it. Roger had told 
him to take care of Skip, and now he would 
be going home without him. 

Then something caught in the rocks attracted 
Fred’s eye; it was the handle of a broken oar. 
A new hope came to him. He seized the short 
piece of wood and ran back to the rock pile. 
As he reached it a wave covered the top of it, 
and then surged back. The splashing sound 
in the cavern had ceased. No, there it was 
again—very faint. The water was up to Fred’s 
waist when he jumped down beside the hole. 
In frantic haste he thrust the oar handle into 
the opening and pried upward. The rock 
moved! He pried harder. It tilted back 
sharply and stayed in its new place. 

Fred thrust his arm into the widened open- 
|ing; a wave came up among the rocks and 
almost upset him, but somehow he held his 
position, and groped about in the cavern until 
his hand touched a wet, furry body. In an- 
other moment he had Skip out and was splash- 
ing through the pools toward the ledges. The 
water spaniel’s eyes were shut, and he did not 
move in his master’s arms. 

When Fred had climbed to the field, how- 
ever, and had first rubbed the little dog almost 
dry with his coat, and then had held him up 
by the hind legs to let the salt water run out 
of his mouth, and had rubbed him some more, 
Skip opened his eyes and feebly wagged his 
tail. 

A little later Fred and Skip started back for 
Aunt Dorothy’s. Both were happy, but the 
little water spaniel was not running and jump- 
ing about as usual; he was snuggled comfort- 
ably in Fred’s arms, contented enough to rest 
for a while. 











and cardboard, and if short pieces of wire 

are attached to them they can be moved 
about in the water by means of a magnet. 
‘The ‘‘magie wand’’ can be made of magnetized 
steel fastened to a rod. 

From strong cardboard cut out some water- 
fowl, such as swans, geese, or ducks; make a 
disk of cork as shown in the drawing B, and 
in the cork cut a sharp groove. Place the 
cirdboard waterfowl in the groove of the 
cork, and set the toy afloat on the water. If 
a iittle piece of hairpin can be fastened to the 
toy, to serve for a beak, as shown at the letter 
A, the fowl will ‘‘swim’’ about in the water 
at the direction of the rod, because the magnet 
Wil attract the metal. 

Cut out the figure of a swimmer and place it 
face down in a cork jacket, as shown by the 
letterD, Fasten a bit of wire to the outstretched | 
hand, and make the figure swim about. 

A little table can be made, as shown at the | 
letter E, by means of a small piece of card- | 
board, with pins stuck into each corner and 
into corks. Make several small cork figures, 
With a piece of wire attached to each, and stand | 


Decene toys can be made from corks 


|and topple over into the water. 





FLOATING TOYS. 


BY WILLIAM WISE. 











them on the edge of the table. 


enough to cause it to adhere to the magnet; 
the figure will then move toward the magnet 


| the figure appear to dive off into the ocean. 





This makes | 
































Hold the! F, and place a wire or tin nose on each; 
| magnet near one of the figures, but not close 





place two or three of the figures in a row, 
make them swim along like a school of fish by 
holding the magnet close to their noses, but 
keep it far enough away all the time so that 
they cannot touch it. 


Make some little fishes, like the one marked| To make a sea serpent, cut out a head of 





cork with a big mouth, and make 
horns out of hairpins; pin on some 
red beads for eyes; then string a 
number of corks on behind this head, 
and have them taper down in size. When 
the horns are touched with the magnet and the 
rod is moved back and forth, the sea serpent 
will move in a snaky fashion across the top of 
the water. 

Storks, with toothpick legs, can be made to 
float on the water, and thin pieces of cork, 
like lily pads, can be made to hold cork frogs 
that have been stained green. When the 
magnet is used, they appear to jump into the 
water. 

A little cage for animals can be made by 
| meansof two flat pieces of cork fastened together 
| with pins, as shown in the cut marked H. 

Pictures of battleships can be cut from maga- 
zines and pasted on stiff cardboard. When they 
are placed on cork floats, squadrons and flotillas 
in naval parades can be formed. 
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% WARRANTED 
CHERRY VALLEY 


i e 


FLANNEL 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


4| If you wear a flannel shirt 


it’s worth while to know who made the flan- 
nel—there’s a difference. See that the shirt 
you buy has the above hanger in the neck- 
band showing that it’s made of the cele- 
brated, warranted 


Cherry Valley Flannel 


Least shrinkage and greatest wearing quali- 
ties of any flannel made. Manufactured by 
a mill that was making flannel in your 
grandmother's time. 

VALLEY WOOLEN MILLS, Cherry Valley, Mass. 



























lh ZA sample 1915 model ‘* Ranger ””  Mavele, 
on approval and 30 DAYS TR 
vite at once for large ficteated 
catalog showing complete line of bicycles, 
fm tires and supplies, and particylars of most 
fee marvelous offer ever made on a bicycle. 
imine You will be ee at our low prices 
i and remarkable ter: 
RIDER AGENTS Wanted—Boys, 
Mam make money a orders for Bicycles, 
Tires and Sundries from our big catalog. 
Do Business direct with the leading bicycle 
| house in America. Do not buy until you know 
what we can do for you. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N-50, CHICAGO 


STAMPS 





100 var. foreign 2c. Name pa 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, 


The Chinese 
Woolflower 


The three most popular 
garden flowers the world 
over were all named and 
introduced by us within the 

t 20 years (the Golden 
Glow, Hybrid Cosmos and 
Gladiolus Childsi America) 
a record without a parallel. 
This year we ad¢ to the trio 
another novelty equally 
unique, equally valuable 
and of eo et brillian- 
cy. It will find its way 
oyer the world as quickly 
as the others did and take 
. its place everywhere as the 

foremost garden annual. 
The Chinese Woolflower is a Celosia of new form 
and easy growth, two feet high with a score of 
branches each crowned with a great crimson ball of 
wooly substance which holds its color and beauty all 
through the season making it the most interesting, 
novel and showy of all garden or pot annuals. 

Price — cts. per pkt. of 40 to 50 seeds; 3 pkts, 
for 50 cts,, together with New BLUE PETUNIA and 
GIANT SUMMER COSMOS free for trial and Catalog. 

Our Big Catalogue of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants and rare new Fruits /ree to all who apply. Weare the 
largest growers in thc world of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, 
Lilies, Iris, etc,, and our stocks are best and cheapest 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


What Clarkson 
is Doing for 
the Book Buyer 


Test d A 
mee n every eral of ye - from the 


| Sets government g 


nto 















a few ai fry 
who 


e Edi' 
tically printed and ‘bound — cemeet 
was bought 
Because, | have no agents 
bese yo books A —all 


on oot want—al at a saving 

co for ty Banat Stefore fore payies for them. If no t aatiafied, re- 
e 

turn them at my expense—and-—-owe me nothing. 


Sample Prices: — 


The Eyes of the World, 90¢ Re, nd Ponere me of ba 
Their Yesterdays, 35¢ a onfederscy. 
Winning of Barbara Worth, 86¢ we 


Calling of Dan Matthews, 35c 


rary of Oratory, 15 ms 
paplaher” 's price $15 — = 
rice $4.75 


Shakespeare, 40 vol i fon. 
ible Morocco, largest type 
and best notes of any Shakes- 
peare published, publisher's 

Drice $96—my price $24. 

pad ad ty nay Be Te Ting, 
oO} al cents on 10) 0, 

Poe, Eliot, Dickens, Thackeray, Scott and scores tana rs 


Get My ee seo es 


Home _Lib: 8 vols. — 
Publisher's price #4 = 


Wild Ani publisher’ ata price . 
price 45c 


Orations, Addresses and Club 
Essays, ree ie price 


I seil more books direct to the booklover—the individual reader 
ae rich man who insists upon his dollar’s worth—the man who 
itches his nies — and sell —- tor less < than any 
other a America. ou fo be the 
t to please you — you 
would rather have s book 
pense than to have 


new and fresh 


the judge. aS td not avinble, 
David B. nthe, 4 The I Book Broker 
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155 Clarkson Building Chicago, Illinois 








This Girl Had a 
Spinal Deformity 


Little Miss Taylor had Potts Dis- 
ease, a progressive, destructive disease 
of the spinal column, usually tuber- 
cular, and often accompanied by pa- 
ralysis. It had existed three years when 
her mother, Mrs. W.S.Taylor, R.F.D. 
No. 2 Clinton, Ind., brought the child 
to this Sanitarium. Because of the 
disease and deformity of the spine, 
the child’s head was forced forward, 
her chin in contact with her chest. 


The result of her treatment here is shown in 
the photograph. Jn the treatment of this 
case, plaster paris was not 
used. Write to Mrs. Taylor 
for complete details. 
For thirty years this private 
institution ho been devoted 
exclusively to the treatment of 
Club Feet, Spinal Diseases and 
Curvature, Infantile Paralysis, 
Hip Disease, Bow Legs, Knock 
Knees, Wry Neck, etc., espe- 
cially as found in children and 
young adults. 
Write for information and our book, 
*Deformities and Paralysis’’—also 
book of references. Free on request. 


THE McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC 
SANITARIUM 


1000 Aubert Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE AMATEUR EXPERT. 


young man who knew it all—had stopped to 

watch the workmen who were engaged in 
building an enormous steel bridge, and some of 
the more venturesome had fared cautiously out 
upon the job. The young man referred to above 
accompanied them. 

Once there, with a cigarette dangling from his 
lips and with his feet widely spread, he shed 
information — accurate and otherwise —upon all 
that cared to listen. He gave graphic and highly 
colored accounts of similar feats of engineering 


he turned his attention to a young man that sen! 
near. 

This young man had the air of belonging in | 
some way to the work in hand. He had swung | 
easily from point to point of the job, and now | 


gang foremen. Meanwhile he chewed a straw, 
and apparently fretted about nothing. As the 
foreman nodded and moved away, the young man 
with the cigarette moved forward and spoke. 

“Fairish-sized job they’re doing here,” he re- 
marked, patronizingly. The quiet young man 
looked up and nodded. 

“One of the biggest anywhere,” he responded, 
briefly. 

Perhaps it was this laconic reply that nettled 
the first speaker, or it may have been the remem- 
brance of some of his previous assertions ; at any 
rate, his patronizing air deepened and increased, 
and lie took prompt issue with his colloquist. 

“Oh, I don’t think I’d say that if I were you,” 
he corrected, easily. “It’s just about what I 
ealled it, I think—just a fair-sized job. You ought 
to see some of the really big jobs engineers do 
nowadays—you’d have reason to be proud of your 
part in the profession, no matter how small it is. 
I won’t mention the Assuan dam, because I 
didn’t see that until after it was finished, but I call 
to mind one bridge I saw in the building down in 
the Andes a year ago.” Here the informative 
young man became so excited that he dropped his 
cigarette, and as he raised his voice the workmen 
near him paused to listen. As he proceeded, some 
of them showed signs of amusement; so, indeed, 
did the quiet young man. 

“That was what you might call a big bridge,” 
their informant went on, largely. “I was stopping 
at Dash,” here he named the place, “and we used 
to go over every little while and watch them. It 
was practically impossible to get out on the bridge, 
as you can here, so we had to watch from a dis- 
tance. But I was told on good authority that 
three firms failed to build it, and that they let it 
lay over one year until they could get Hawkins— 
he’s the big noise when it comes to difficult jobs, 
you know—to come down and finish it. Ever hear 
about that bridge?” he demanded. 

The quiet younk man smiled a little deprecat- 
ingly, and nodded his head. 

“Why, yes,’ he replied, “1’ve heard it men- 
tioned, and I’ve seen sketches of it in the engi- 
neering papers. In one way and another almost 
all men in this line of business hear of these big 
jobs, youknow. [had really thought, though, that 
this bridge was bigger—more metal and 4 longer 
span. This is really supposed to be one of the 
biggest—at least, so I’ve understood.” 

The young man imparting information smiled 
tolerantly. 

“When you get a chance,” he advised, “just 
look up the bridge I spoke of in your trade 
papers. I think you'll find I’m right and you’re 
wrong. I really make a study of these things, 
although my work is in a different line. I’m very 
sure —” 

At this interesting juncture something on the 
far end of the job attracted the attention of the 
quiet young man, and with a hurried excuse he 
took his departure. Some of thé party watched 
his easy progress admiringly, and one young lady 
spoke to the expert on bridges. 

“Who was that young man, Sydney?” she 
wanted to know. Sydney glanced carelessly at 
the retreating back. 

“Why, I don’t know—clerk, or something like 
that,” he replied. “Timekeeper, I guess—I saw 
something that looked like a time book in his 
pocket.” 

A brawny riveter that had been within earshot 
during the colloquy raised his head, and addressed 
| the young lady diffidently. 

“Beg your pardon, miss,” he said, “but if you 
| are speaking about the young feller that just left, 
| I can tell you. He’s the chief engineer of the 

road. They got ’im up ’ere fr’m South America 
on puppus to build this bridge. Me ’n’ my buddy 
here’’—he indicated his helper with a wave of his 
hand—“come with him. He was the feller that 
built that bridge down there arfter three others 
made a mess of it.” Here he raised his voice, for 
the visiting expert, with a very red face, was leay- 
ing the job in a hurry. 

“His name’s ’Awkins,” bawled the riveter after 
that discomforted young man, “and he forgets 
more ’bout bridges —”’ But the rest of his remarks 
were drowned in the laughter of the party—not 
that the expert could have heard them, for he was 
already out of hearing, and getting farther every 
second. 
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SAVING A CITY. 


[' was in the year 1868, after a battle in the 
Spanish revolution of that year, and the streets 
of Madrid were filled with angry crowds that 
were bent on destroying everything and every- 
one. Suddenly an unknown man appeared at the 
city hall. 

“Give me a band of musicians,” he said, “and 
| before nightfall I shall control all Madrid.” 
| He must have been a man of rare personality to 
| have been able to persuade the authorities in that 
dark hour to give him anything. 

But he got the musicians, and went out with 

| them to wander through the city. While they 
| played, he sang—popular street songs, or some 
| old national air. 
| he mounted old boxes and told funny tales. 





mob broke up and went home to bed. The man’s 
| name was Felipe Dueazel, and he was only twenty- 
| two years old when he cleverly achieved this 

result. 
| We are told a deal about. heroic things in saving 
| countries by long, terrible rides at night, or by 
| the sacrifice of oneself by dying in somebody’s 
| stead, but few of us hear of anyone who saved a 
| town by laughter. 


Tx E automobile party—among whom was the | 





that he professed to have seen in various parts | 
of the world. Finding his own party inattentive, | 


stood talking in an undertone with one of the | 
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Managing 


Imagine a manufacturing busi- 


ness having millions of customers 
scattered over the country, with 
millions of accounts on its books, 
most of them less than $30 a year, 
and including a multitude of 5-cent 
charges. 


Consider it as having shops and 


offices in thousands of cities, and 


r 


eaching with its output 70,000 


places, more than there are post 
‘offices in the United States. Think 
of the task of patroling 16,000,000 
miles of connecting highways con- 
stantly in use. 


This gives you a faint idea of 


the business of managing the Bell 
System. 


Not all the 8,500,000 telephones 


are in use at once, but the manage- 
ment must have facilities always 
adequate to any demands for in- 
stant, direct communication. 


the Business 
of 8,500,000 Telephones 


In so vast an undertaking, every 
branch of the organization must 
work in harmony, guided by one 
policy. The entire plant must be 
managed in the light of accumu- 
lated experience, and with the most 
careful business judgment. 


The aim of the Bell System is to 
make the telephone of the utmost 
usefulness. This requires an army 
of loyal men and women, inspired 
by a leadership having a high sense 
of its obligations to the public. 


Animated by the spirit of service, 
and unhampered by red tape, the 
150,000 Bell employes have the 
courage to do the right thing at the 
right time upon their own initiative. 
They work together intelligently as 
a business democracy to give the 
public good service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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The Only Sewing Machine in the World 


With an Automatic Plate Tension Release 
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When these bored the listeners, | — 


By nightfall péaee reigned in the city, and the |B 








What Is This Invention? 


HE Automatic Plate Tension Release 
is an invention that automatically re- 
-leases the tension upon the thread when 
the needle bar is raised, and enables the 
sewing material to be instantly withdrawn 
without any tension on the thread. The 
New Companion is the only plate tension 
sewing machine in the world that pos- 
sesses this wonderful invention. 


Other new improvements have also been 
adopted, among which is a Shuttle Ejector, 
which lifts up one end of the shuttle, per- 
mitting of easy removal from the shuttle 
basket ; a Spring Head-Latch, which gives 


easy access to the under movement for oiling; also a Steel Pitman with Ball 
Bearings at one end and Ball and Socket connections at the other. 


HOW CAN WE DO IT? ed can we sell you the highest grade ma- 


ion Sewing 


A 


nO 





25 years, and deliver free? Quite a question, ‘but our booklet on the New C 
Machine tells you fairly and squarely about it. We offer aunt ieee 
styles of cabinet work. A post-card inquiry 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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chine, cut the price in two, guarantee for 


secure our illustrated booklet free. 
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N ELECTRIC BATTLESHIP.—The United 
A States is the first nation to use electricity in 
place of steam to propel a battleship. That will 
be the motive power on the dreadnought Cali- 
fornia — where it will be used according to a 
‘method that has been thoroughly tested and per- 
tected on the big 19,000-ton collier Jupiter, where 
it has proved most successful. The advantages 
are many. AS the speed of a vessel run by elec- 
tricity can be instantly changed, the dangerous 
“racing” of the propellers in heavy seas can be 
prevented. Then, an electric-power plant occupies 
far less space and weighs less than marine engines 
that produce an equal amount of energy. Finally, 
the cost of maintenance and repairs is much less, 
and there is a great saving in coal. The new 
dreadnought will probably have two plants; if 
one gets out of order, the ship can still proceed 
by means of the other. 


EROPLANE DARTS.—One of the most ex- 

traordinary weapons in the present war is 
the aéroplane dart, a French invention that both 
French and German aviators have used with 
deadly effect. According to a writer in Field, the 
Freneh dart is about 4%4 inches long, and looks 
somewhat like a fountain pen. It is stamped out 
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AN AEROPLANE DART. 


of a steel rod; the tip is either pointed like a 
bullet or sharpened, and behind it the steel rod is 
reduced to the dimensions of a thick wire, the 
extremity of which is furnished with what may be 
described as a steel feathering that acts like the 
feathers of an arrow and keeps the dart pointed 
downward. As its weight is only about two-thirds 
of an ounce, an ordinary military aéroplane, which 
can support over 550 pounds of ballast, can carry 
no less than 12,500darts. They are tied in bundles 
of about two hundred each and suspended from 
the bottom of the aéroplane, from which the avi- 
ator can release them by pulling a cord. When 
one of them falls on a man from a height of 650 
feet or more it kills or wounds him as surely 
as a bullet fired from a rifle. 


HE INDIANS INCREASING.—The Indians 

of North America, both full-bloods and half- 
breeds, are increasing in number. Dr. Charles 
A. Eastman, himself a pure Indian of the Sioux 
tribe, finds from a study of the last three censuses 
that the race has reached and passed the lowest 
point of its decline, and that it is beginning slowly 
but surely to recuperate. In a recent article in 
the Popular Science Monthly, he discusses possible 
ways still further to reduce the Indian death rate, 
which is thirty in every thousand, or double the 
death rate among the whites. The deaths from 
tuberculosis are almost three times as numerous 
among the Indians as they are among the whites. 
The reason for their poor health lies in the fact 
that they have had to undergo tremendous and 
abrupt changes in their mode of living. They 
have suffered severely from indoor, sedentary life, 
too much artificial heat, too much clothing, impure 
air, overcrowding, and indigestible food. The 
friends of the race have labored for years to obvi- 
ate the dangers of its new mode of life—at last 
with some success. 


NOVEL CRAFT.— In the harbor of Port 

Weller, the Ontario entrance of the Welland 
ship canal, says the Engineering News, the survey- 
ing staff use a flat-bottomed boat that can lift itself 
clear of the water. It is a drill boat or sounding 
scow, of catamaran model, built particularly for 
the work of finding the elevation of the rock that 
underlies the bottom of the river. In order to 
have a steady platform on which to work during 
rough weather, the surveyors had the scow made 
with a slot at each corner through which a very 
heavy spud or post can be raised or lowered. The 
lifting mechanism consists of a wheel on top of 
each post, over which a wire cable passes from the 
side of the scow to an individual engine. When 
the scow heaves and sways in the water too much, 
workmen start the four engines, and presently 
the scow is standing firm, with its four stout legs 
on the bottom of the river. 


COIN-SLOT SETTEE.—The public parks of 

Los Angeles, in California, now contain a 
large number of metal 
settees, like the one 
shown in the accom- 
panying _ illustration, 
that are made a source 
of income. When not 
in use the settee tips 
far forward, and you 
cannot tip it back so 
that you can use it 
until you havedropped 
a nickel in the slot of 
the coin box on -the 
side. Then it will stay 
in place as long as you 
care to sit init. When 
you finally get up and 
leave the settee, it 
takes its former posi- 
nn. The parks contain many free seats, but 
' certain times there are not enough for all who 
ish to use them. 





A COIN- SLOT SETTEE. 


i. ANGEROUS BRIDGES.— According to the 
Engineering Record, many states have a large 
imber of inferior bridges, of both wood and steel. 
he town and county officials who have the bridges 
d highways in charge often put off needed 
‘cpairs to the bridges, because they prefer to 
‘vend the money at their disposal in improving 
© surface of the roads—work that the public 
» much quicker to notice and praise them for. 
erely from the point of view of safety it is wise 
‘Improve no road until every bridge on it is put 
‘to proper shape, for smooth, metaled roadways 
| weak, poorly maintained bridges form a dan- 
rous combination. In cases in which the road 
mmissioners have little control over the bridges 
* conditions are likely to be even more danger- 
s. Putting so much of the money into the 
idges rather than into the roads may not be 
}racticable in every case; but in every case 
ough money should be put into the bridges to 
‘ke them safe beyond question. 
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Angora Sport Cap 
And Scarf 


The Big Midwinter Hit for Young Women 


HE popularity of these new Angora Sport Sets for young women is 
sweeping the country. So unprecedented is the demand that manu- 
facturers are finding difficulty in making them fast enough. The Sport 
Cap and Scarf are especially appropriate for all outdoor sports,—skating, 
hockey, driving, motoring, tobogganing,—and also for street wear. The 
Set we offer is made in the ‘‘brushed’’ or Angora effect. The Cap has a 
pompon at either side. The Scarf is sixty inches in length and has fringed 
ends. A choice of the following colors is allowed—white, gray, tan, Copen- 
hagen blue, and cerise. We believe every Companion girl will be interested 


in the following timely Offer. 

OUR FEBRUARY OFFER The Angora Sport Set complete will 
_—.... be giventoany Companion subscriber 

who between January 28th and February 27th sends us one new solicited 

subscription to The Youth’s Companion and 25 cents extra; or sold for $1.50 

per Set. In either case we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United 


States. Subscriptions already sent us cannot count. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 





Publishers of The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 





trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prep: ai "to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Kntered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


Now Sabseriptions may begin at any time during 
the yea’ 


Money road Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Pa — to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscri 


Payment for The Com npantion, “ies sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Expr ess Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








DROWSINESS. 


ROWSINESS may be normal or ab- 

normal. Many good sleepers do not 

know what drowsiness is—they pass 

almost instantly from wakefulness into 

sleep; others always become drowsy at 
bedtime; they begin to yawn, and find it grow- 
ing hard to fix their attention on anything. When 
the condition is natural, it is of no consequence. 
When nature calls for sleep, she should be obeyed. 
Do not combat such drowsiness, for that causes 
you to fatigue yourself unnecessarily, and it may 
in time turn you from a good sleeper into a poor 
one. 

But drowsiness is sometimes a sign of disease. 
It is often a symptom of a poisoned system. 
When, therefore, a person begins to show unusual 
and inexplicable drowsiness, he ought to find out 
what the cause is. It may be that malaria, or 
indigestion, or some form of kidney disease is 
poisoning the blood. A diminished blood stream 
can also produce somnolence, as in the case 
of the aged, who often fall into a succession of 
little naps all day long, because the amount of 
blood that circulates through the brain is so small 
that there is a constant condition of cerebral 
anemia. 

Abnormal drowsiness also results from tumors 
of the brain or injuries to the skull. Then it is 
usually caused by the pressuré that interferes with 
the circulation of the blood. In diabetes, drowsi- 
ness occasionally comes on with great sudden- 
ness; it is then generally the precursor of the 
unconsciousness or coma that accompanies the 
late stages of that disease. 

The treatment of drowsiness must be deter- 
mined by the cause. Old people should be per- 
mitted to drowse freely. Young people who are 
anzmic should try to improve their blood by tonics 
and diet, and cultivate a habit of living and sleep- 
ing in the fresh air. 
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MARY’S RECOMPENSE. 


SOMETIMES get so blue and discour- 
aged that I am almost ready to believe 
the human race is a failure; then some- 
thing happens to make me glad I am 
living in this pleasant, sunshiny world.” 
So saying, Jim Dignan folded up a letter he had 
been reading. His eyes were smiling, although a 
tear or two shone in them. ‘‘This letter,’’ he con- 
tinued, “is what scattered the clouds to-day. 

“You can’t understand unless I begin when I 
was a boy in a small Canadian town. The third 
floor of our house was always given over to visitors. 
We had no servants; my mother did the work of 
the house with the help of the children who were 
old enough. There were four girls and three 
boys. 1 was the youngest. 

“In some way we youngsters were made to 
realize that our visitors were notto be discussed, 
and that we must not ask questions, but that when 
we were old enough to understand we should know 
all about them. In due time I learned that when- 
ever a woman prisoner was released from the jail, 
which was a block from our home, my mother was 
at the prison gate to meet her. She would bring 
the woman to our third floor, which was her home 
until she found employment, or went to her friends 
or relatives. 

“I wish you could know the influence my mother 
had on those women. There was ‘Old Lizzie,’ in 
particular. She was a frequent offender, and her 
slips were always owing to drink. Her remorse 
after each lapse was sincere, but her appetite was 
too strong for her. Sometimes Old Lizzie would 
disappear, and mother would hunt the town over 
for her. Ifthe search was unsuccessful, our doors 
would be left unlocked, so that whenever Lizzie 
came back, day or night, she could enter. 

“Everyone else gave Old Lizzie up as a bad job, 
but mother never doubted that eventually her good 
resolutions would hold, and the battle be won. It 
was my mother’s death that brought it about. 

“Mother fell ill with pneumonia, and died within 
a few days. Then in sorrow and remorse, Old 
Lizzie made her big fight, and conquered; and 
until she, too, died, her great hope was that mother 
knew that her work had not been in vain. 

“After my mother’s death, my oldest sister, 
Mary, took up the work. She took care of the 
family, and met the women at the jail, just as 
mother had done. I can’t feel much enthusiasm 
for storybook heroes, or newspaper heroes that 
get a medal for some one act of bravery, when I 
remember the daily drudgery that Mary took upon 
herself for many weary years. How with our 
meagre means she kept us all physically and 
mentally clean, clothed and fed and happy, I do 
not know. But she did it. At least three good 
men asked her to marry them. I know that she 
loved one of them. But she couldn’t marry and 
take care of six brothers and sisters, and so she 
simply put away the idea of marrying. 

“Her gentleness, patience and sympathy made 
her the comforter to whom everyone turned for | 
help and inspiration, and I am sure that was all 
she ever desired for reward. 

“But that wasn’t all we brothers and sisters 
planned for her. When we grew up and made our 
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| fortunes, Mary was to have a fine home, and beau- 
| tiful clothes, and some one to do all the work of 
| the house. Of course it didn’t turn out that way. 
One by one we went out into the world, married, 
| and made homes for ourselves. We have prospered 
moderately, but the needs of our own families 
have left'no surplus for the fine things we dreamed 
of for Mary. 

“Some months ago an uncle in Dublin died, and 
left a part of his estate to each of us, and a week 
ago I received a draft from the executors for $600 
—my share. It was only natural to think of some 
of the comforts we might have with this unexpected 
money. Then I remembered that we might give 
ourselves the luxury of making Mary’s life a little 
easier, as we had often dreamed of doing. My 
wife agreed, and it was a joy to indorse that draft 
and send it to Mary. 

“This morning’s mail brought the letter I was 
just reading. You can understand why the sun 
seems to shine more brightly when I tell you that 
every one of my brothers and sisters sent their 
drafts straight to Mary, too. No one of us sug- 
gested the idea to another. It was just a spon- 
taneous act of love and gratitude—and I know 
that Mary found more happiness in that fact than 
in the money.” 
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MR. BARRIE IN THE CHAIR. 


HERE is only one recorded instance of Sir 

J. M. Barrie’s acting as chairman of a public 

meeting. Inthe Century Magazine, Mr. John 
D. Williams has recently told the story to the 
American public. It was on the occasion of a 
Burns celebration. 

Barrie took the chair as presiding officer, and 
then kept to it firmly. Throughout the entire 
proceedings he did not utter a single word, but 
remained as if glued to the horribly conspicuous 
chair, loathing his predicament, but inwardly 
amused at the expressions on the faces of all about 
him, which made dismally clear the fact that he 
was a failure as a presiding officer. 

When the meeting was almost half finished, 
Barrie took advantage of a talkative group in 
front of him, and quietly stole away before any- 
one had a chance to miss him. But the next 
week a well-known Saturday review printed a 
satirical article called “Mr. Barrie in the Chair.” 
The thing was simply withering in its ironical 
account of the dumb presiding officer who even- 
tually fled, leaving a meeting to preside over 
itself. The greatest regret was naturally ex- 
pressed by those who had persuaded Barrie to 
come to the Burns celebration, and among his 
friends tremendous indignation was felt and 
vented. But some day they will know, if they 
have not already found out, that the article was 
written by Barrie himself! 
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A SCHOOL -TEACHER’S VICTORY. 


N a transatlantic liner, during a recent 
QO voyage from Liverpool to New York, there 
was a dapper little fellow from London 

whose unlimited conceit made him anything but 
popular with his fellow passengers. He was so 
ready of wit that he usually had the best of it in 
repartee. Each time, of course, he became more 
conceited than before. It was a bright Brooklyn 
school-teacher who finally wrought his downfall. 

One day, in a sheltered spot on the deck, some 
of the passengers were passing the time in playing 
a game of quotations. As they sat in a semicircle, 
each in turn gave a quotation—the first quotation 
beginning with “A,” the second with “B,” and so 
on. The special point was to give a quotation 
suggested in some way by the preceding one or by 
the person who had given it. Chance brought the 
Brooklyn school-teacher seventh in line, next to 
the young man from London. When the young 
man’s turn came, he looked round with a superior 
smile, and quoted: 

“Frailty, thy name is woman.” 

There was an instant’s hesitation; then the 
clear, level tones of the young teacher were heard : 

“God made him; therefore let him pass for a 
man!” 

The roar of laughter that followed broke up the 
game. For the rest of the voyage the dapper 
young man thought more and talked less. 
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THE ETIQUETTE OF THE DROSHKY. 


HE Siberian method of riding in a droshky 
requires an etiquette all its own, which, 
although sometimes surprising to the English 
traveler who encounters it for the first time, is 
based upon practical considerations. The danger 
of being thrown out has determined the prevailing 
usage, says Mrs. John Clarence Lee in “Across 
Siberia Alone.” 

If a gentleman escorts a lady, it is his task to 
hold her in the carriage—not an easy occupation. 
He accomplishes it by putting his arm round her 
waist. A man who fails to do so is considered 
as lacking in courtesy. When you have become 
acquainted with the custom, it seems entirely 
sensible and comfortable, but it seems strange at 
first to find yourself settling back into a stranger’s 
arms. 

An American, who had lived in Russia and 
whom we met in China, told us that he was driving 
with a woman physician, a Russian, middle-aged, 
and of the rotund Russian type. He knew nothing 
about his duty toward her, and they thrashed 
round that three-by-five droshky until the woman 
turned angrily toward him. 

“Have you been brought up in the backwoods 
that you don’t know enough to hold me in this 
droshky ?” she said. 

He immediately put his arm round her waist as 
far as it would go, and held on hard. 
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NAVIGATION EXPLAINED. 


HE Gurkhas, who came from India to France 

to take their place in the British firing line, 

were sometimes very amusing during the 
long voyage to Europe. 

When they had been at sea two whole days 
without seeing land, writes an English officer to 
the London Times, they became very much dis- 
turbed in mind. 

**Without doubt, the captain of the ship has lost 
his way,” they said, but they counseled together 
and decided at last that all was well. Some one 

asked them how they reached this decision. They 
| led him to the stern of the vessel and pointed to 

| the long wake of water boiling behind them, and 
| said with a smile as broad as the greatness of the 
| discovery, ‘Without doubt he follows the path.” 
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The Worth 
Cushion Sole Shoe 


For Men and Women. 


It bears the same relation to 
your foot throughout the day 
» that a mattress does to your 
body throughout the night. 
It is ‘a mattress for the foot.’’ The Cushion Sole 
shapes itself to the foot instead of your foot having 
to shape itself to the sole, asin other shoes, It’s the 
one shoe that requires absolutely no breaking in. 
It’s easy and comfortab le from the "epee you put 
iton. Shapely and stylish as any shoe. 
Men’s 5.00 to $6.00 
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Women's $2.50 to $5.00 
Direct from the factory to you. 
Send for catalogue and 
diagram order blank. 
CUMMINGS SHOE Co., 

16 Foster St., Worcester, 








THREE REASONS 
EACH WITH TWO LEGS AND TEN FINGERS. 


A Boston woman who is a fond mother writes 
an amusing article about her experience feeding 
her boys. 

Among other things she says: “Three chubby, 
rosy-cheeked boys, Bob, Jack, and Dick, respec- 
tively, are three of our reasons for using and 
recommending the food, Grape-Nuts, for these 
youngsters have been fed on Grape-Nuts since 
infancy, and: often between meals when other 
children would have been given candy. 

“T gave a package of Grape-Nuts to a neighbor 
whose 3-year-old child was a weazened little thing, 
ill half the time. The little tot ate the Grape-Nuts 
and cream greedily and the mother continued the 
good work, and it was not long before a truly 
wonderful change manifested itself in the child’s 
face and body. ‘The results were remarkable, 
even for Grape-Nuts. 

“Both husband and I use Grape-Nuts every day 
and keep strong and well and have three of the 
finest, healthiest boys you can find in a day’s 
march.”’ 

Many mothers instead of destroying the chil- 
dren’s stomachs with candy and cake give the 
youngsters a handful of Grape-Nuts when they 
are begging for something in the way of sweets. 
The result is soon shown in greatly increased 
health, strength and mental activity. 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Look in packages for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 








—she is not delicat 
—not short- lived, 


as some le suppose. 
the feoeay oF the facts. In WSs 


there were among 


The Jerse 


cows Officially tested for the - 
18 cows which average 
years 7 eatin of age. Thee 
average production of milk was 
8617 pounds. Average butter 
fat, 387 pounds, 


Longevity, Constitution and Economic 
Production are Jersey characteristics, 
She is everywhere proving suitable to the 

erican climate and farming conditions, 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


324 W. 23d St., New York City 

















Schools, Clings 
and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
will be pleased to send to anyone requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Scientific, 
Art, Music or Normal School, College or 
University. Kindly indicate whether you 
have in mind one for boys or girls, and if 
you have any preference as to its location. 

Address, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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Weight Only 110 Ibs. 


Price Only $125 





Something 
Entirely New e 


It’s not a motorcycle, 
and it’s not a bicy- 
cle, but a real motor 
bicycle— something 
that every one of 
you can enjoy, and 
afford to own and 
maintain. It is the 
lightest, simplest 


and easiest-handled motor vehicle in the 
world. It places motor travel within the 
reach of thousands for the first time. 


It appeals alike to all classes — pro- 
fessional and business men, clerks, 
mechanics, salesmen, farmers, students, 
boys and girls. 


Miami Motor 





Snare ~- Sitent ~ QLEAN 


You can use it for a quick run to town and 
back; a trip over into the next county; a run 
out into the open, or to and from work every 
day. It is so light you can go anywhere that a 
heavier vehicle can—and it costs only ten cents 
a hundred miles. 


It is safe for anyone old enough to ride a 
bicycle because it is so light and easily managed 
—and it is far superior to a bicycle for business 
or pleasure. It will take you from 4 up to 25 
miles an hour—and the motor does all the work. 


Write at Once for Free Booklet 


telling all about the Miami Motor Bicycle, how simple 
in construction and easy to take care of. 
buy one from your cycle Dealer or direct from us. 


THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO. 


“ America’s Greatest Cycle Makers.” 
900 Mobile Ave., 


You can 


Middletown, Ohio. 
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WHEN THE EARTH SHOOK 


BY CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON 





of the earthquake and the great fire that 

destroyed the city of San Francisco, 
dawned beautifully clear down in the Coast 
Range Mountains at the San Miguel mine, 
which was in the zone of lesser seismic dis- 
turbanee. At five o’clock the men of the night 
shift had finished drilling on the 320-foot 
level, preparatory to ‘‘blowing out’’ so that 
the mine might clear of smoke before the next 
shift went on at seven. 

The San Miguel was a new mine with two 
short ‘‘drifts’’ from the shaft, and with five 
men working each shift. The shaft was sunk 
near the rocky bed of a ravine that ran down 
the mountain side, and a thousand yards up this 
gully the great flume of a placer mining com- 
pany crossed the depression on supports that 
held the water box seventy feet from the 
ground. About the engine shed by the shaft 
were the bunk houses of the Slavonian miners, 
the cookhouse, and the cottage occupied by 
Will McCallum, the hoist man, and his mother. 
With the McCallums boarded the only other 
Americans at the mine, John Gregg, a shift 
boss, and young Marston, timekeeper and act- 
ing superintendent for the company. 

On that fateful morning of the great earth- 
quake, Mrs. McCallum was in her tiny garden 
beside the cabin. Her brawny son sat in the 
door of the engine shed, and Marston was 
washing his face in a tin basin near the fence. 
In the cookhouse Sing Wo, the cook for the 
miners, was ‘also busy, for the night shift 


Te morning of April 18, 1906, the day 





would be up in ten minutes to eat before going 
to their bunks. 

Sing, the fat cook, and the old Scotch lady | 
had only one objection to the mines: they | 
were both inordinately afraid of dynamite. 
When the men brought down the explosives 
from the powder house, halfway up the hill, 
Sing would retire to his kitchen and Mrs. 
McCallum to her bedroom; and the old lady 
never heard the reverberations of a blast down 
in the shaft without expecting news of a dis- 
aster underground. 

Will McCallum and the timekeeper were 
wont to bother Mrs. McCallum about her 
dread of the powder. This morning they were | 
smiling over some of her fears. 

‘*Tt’ll be a long time, mither,’’ said the hoist | 
man, rising to stretch his arms in the cool 
mountain air, ‘‘before Joe or I are brought 
up the shaft in the basket except on our feet— 
never fear! And now—what’s that?’’ 

Something had come over the still, before- 
sunrise peace of the slope. It was not a sound. 
It was hardly a stir, yet the big hoist man put 
out a hand to steady himself against the door 
frame. Then the bare plot of ground under 
their feet seemed to squirm, and then vibrate 
harder, faster, until the cabin walls creaked 
and a crash of tinware came from the kitchen. 
The strange, sickening sensation quickened, 
it became a long upward plunge of the earth; 
the engine shed and buildings were groaning, 
and from up the hill a dull roar came to the 
three silent people. 

‘Land save us!’’ cried Mrs. McCallum. 

‘*An earthquake!’’ cried Marston. ‘‘Anda 
big one—the worst I ever felt!’’ 

The line of great redwoods along the ridge 
above them was dancing crazily; the green 
slopes of the hills were heaving under the last 
terrific strain of the earth convulsion. Fifty- 
seven seconds it had been, although it seemed 
minutes. A roar came from the cafion where 
vast masses of earth had been shaken into the 
gulches. Close on this sound came another, 
rending sound, and then a nearer roar. 

‘*The flume’s gone out!’’ cried Marston. 
‘*Look up there !?? 

The great trestlework supporting the sluice 
box across the ravine, a thousand yards above | 
them, had gone down; a huge, white are of | 
water shot from the broken flume and struck: | 
the ground seventy feet below with the noise | 
of a cataract. 

McCallum ran back to his hoist by the shaft. 
Marston leaped up on the ore dump and 
watched the flood. The flume was eight feet | 
by ten, and was brimming full. Down the 
little ravine the water came, bearing stones | 
and timbers before it. 

Martson saw that the ore dump from the | 
nine fairly blocked the natural course of the | 
water down the gully. Already the first of | 
the dirty water was racing to the foot of the 
ore heap and turning aside to creep nearer the 
mine shaft. The Slavonian miners had come 
excitedly from their bunks. The Chinese cook 
Was out in the chaparral, frightened by the 
earthquake. Mrs. McCallum cried reassuringly 
to him, and Sing, knowing his best friend, | 
timidly came back. The earth was yet giving 
forth curious little tremblings. 

‘The flood filling the tiny ravine was pouring 
Tavenously about the engine house. The hoist 
man jerked the lever that lowered the car or 
‘skip’? in which the ore and the miners were 
brought from the mine. | 

“Something terrible may have happened | | 








| on crazily for forty more, and stuck tight in 


aj|the men got into the tunnel and listened to | 


down below,’’ he said. ‘‘Joe, we must get 
the men out before the water floods the engine 
house. The hoist won’t work after that.’’ 

‘*T?’m going down!’’ cried Marston, and he 
leaped into the car from the end of the run 
that led to the ore dump. The skip went 
clanging down the frame into the dark. Mc- 
Callum ran the cable off the drum with more 
than ordinary haste. The skip, with Marston 
peering upward with a curious fear of another 
shock while he was under the earth, shot past 
the 120-foot level and down two hundred feet 
more to the bottom. The timekeeper heard 
the miners talking excitedly below him. 

The skip suddenly shot into the space under 
the rough ore chute on the lowest level as 
Marston signaled to stop its speed. The miners 
rushed for the car. The tiny incandescent light 
above them showed their frightened faces. John 
Gregg, the shift boss, clutched Marston’s arm. 

‘*Tt was awful, man, down here,’’ said he; 
‘*we were just caged animals under the heavin’ 
rock. I wouldna live through another minute 
like it.’’ 

‘*There’ll be another, ’’ said Marston. 
the men in.’’ 

The terrified foreigners needed no urging; 
they were already climbing into the car. When 
the last man had scrambled over the side, 
Marston signaled ‘‘man up’’ to the hoist man 
with two jerks of the rope. Hardly had the 
skip started when the few incandescent lamps 
up the shaft dwindled to mere spirals of light 
red, then faded to nothing. And forty feet 
up the shaft the car stopped. Then it jerked 


**Get 





the skids. 


‘*The frame’s twisted, or something,’’ said | 


Gregg. 

‘*John, the flume’s broken, and the water’s 
drowned the engine by now,’’ answered the 
timekeeper. 

The Slavonian miners talked wildly, staring | 
up the shaft. 

*¢Tell them to climb the ladder,’’ said Mars- 
ton. ‘‘It’s no use to wait for the power.’’ 

He swung out of the skip and on to the 
slimy, little-used ladder. A dozen rounds up, 
Marston heard an angry altercation; by the 
dim lantern in the skip he saw Gregg with 
his revolver drawn on the scared foreigners. 

‘*Climb,’’ said the shift boss, ‘‘every man 
of you! I’ll go last.’’ 

Marston went on through the dark. The 
ladder was old and slippery, and he had to 
feel cautiously for the rounds hand over hand. 
Suddenly he found himself under the ore chute | 
of the 120-foot level, and swung round it to 
the platform. 

He called out cheerily to the others, and 
glanced up. The daylight wasa blur far above 
him. Then came another sickening tremor of 
the earth that made him start back from the 
shaft into the tunnel. It was gone in an 
instant, but from above there came the sound of 
crashing boards. The timekeeper ran to look 
up the shaft. And coming straight as an 
arrow down the dim space, he saw something 
like a great icicle. 

Another instant, and a stinging shower of 
water was on him. The shaft was filled with 
a roaring flood. The spray from the fall, 
striking the cross timbers and the sides, filled 
the space with a blinding, smothering storm. 
Through it Marston saw a man’s head coming 





above the platform level, and reached down to 
drag the fellow into the tunnel. 

It was almost dark; groping and struggling, 
the roar of the water down the shaft. | 

The lantern had been lost on the ascent. | 
In the darkness some one grasped Marston’s | 
arm and pulled him a dozen yards back into | 
the tunnel. It was Gregg, who was trying 
to shout in his ear above the terrific din. | 

‘*We can’t climb up now, and that stream’1l | 
fill the mine in less than an hour,’’ he said. 


| ‘*We’ve got to get out somehow, or we’ll be | 


drowned like rats in a trap.’’ | 


Marston looked at the silent group of miners. | 
One of them had turned the switch on the 
board by a locker, and two dim incandescent 
lamps lighted the 200-foot tunnel. Marston 
suddenly remembered that the wires ran down 
a water-tight cable in the side of the shaft, 
and that the telephone wire connecting the 
workings with the office and engine — 
above was also safe in this receptacle. 

At the same moment he saw the little group | 





|of foreigners start and stare at one sn 


and raise their hands excitedly to the two | 
Americans. 


‘*What’s the matter?’’ said the timekeeper, | | 
following the man back. ‘‘The telephone! | 
Yes—hello! Hello!’’ | 

The bell was ringing furiously. With the 
receiver to his ear, Marston listened. 

‘*Yes, it’s me—mother—but Willy’s broken | 
his leg—and the water’s pourin’ into the mine. 
Thank God, ye’re alive!’’ 

‘*But the water’s rising, mother!’’ shouted | 


| mindedly. 


Marston. ‘‘We’ll be drowned in half an hour, 
mother, if the men can’t help us!’’ 

Gregg broke in on Marston’s intentness. 
‘*Blow out the flume!’’ he shouted. ‘Tell the 
men to dynamite it over the hill at the first 
gully ? 

‘*Yes,’’ ruared Marston, ‘Shave ’em blow 
out the flume—it’ll turn the water into the 
river |?” 

‘*The men have all run,’’ came back the 
answer. ‘‘Wait, there’s Sing—I’ll ask him.’’ 

Marston waited, shouting in the telephone, 
then hung it up. ‘‘Sing Wo!’’ he groaned. 
‘*The heathen wouldn’t go near the powder 
house |? 

The men, with set faces, were staring down 
the shaft. The tiny light in the tunnel showed 
the space below the level to be a raging cal- 
dron. The water was rising rapidly. 


They waited in silence while the precious | 


minutes passed and the flood rose nearer their 
refuge. And then the dim lights flashed out, 
leaving everything in darkness. Men stumbled 
against Marston in the rough-floored tunnel. 
Gregg again dragged him where they could 
faintly hear each other. 

‘*Make a try at climbing up the shaft!’’ 
yelled the shift. boss. ‘‘We’ll last.a few min- 
utes longer—it isn’t human to quit!’’ 

‘*Send the men along,’’ answered Marston. 
‘**T’ll go first, John.’’ 

Luckily, the greater part of the cataract fell 
down the side of the shaft that was opposite 
the ladder, but it seemed to Marston that a 
solid column of water was beating him back as 
he climbed upward. The great stream was 
sending out side cataracts that almost swept 
the men from their frail hold against the rocky 
wall. Oncea rung tore from the leader’s hand, 
and he fell back on another man’s shoulders; 
but slowly each one crawled over the broken 
place. Then Marston gained another thirty 
feet and stopped, for the falling water was too 
heavy upon him. Some one below was striking 
his feet as a signal to go on. : 

‘*‘We can’t!’’? shouted Marston, uselessly, 
into the roaring flood; and even as the words 
left his lips he realized that something had 
happened. Was it a lessening of the water 
beating upon his shoulders, or a brightening 
of the gloom? Marston swung out from the 
ladder, and looked up. 

It was lighter in the shaft! Millions of 
falling drops obscured the opaque space at the 
top, and the cataract still plunged down the 
opposite side of the shaft; but its volume had 
contracted and the noise was decreasing. 
Marston was dizzy with the realization that if 
he could only hang a moment longer he would 
dare to hope it was true. 

He fought his way upward, and then he 
heard John Gregg’s voice shouting below. 
Yard after yard the timekeeper climbed, and 
then his heart leaped to see the blue sky, filled 
with glittering water particles, apparently, 
above him. 

Joyfully, amid the cries of the men below, 
he struggled up among a wreck of wet timbers 
in the top of the mine. The earth was washed 
out to bed rock on one side of the shaft; the 
gallows frame and the platform were piled 
down on the timbers, through which a small 
dirty stream was yet rushing down the shaft. 
Marston leaped out into the mud banked about 
the engine shed, and ran out through a shallow 
lake to the ore dump. 

He saw that a flood no longer poured from 
the broken flume up the hillside. Over the 
ridge a dull roar came, and the timekeeper ran 
through the brush to the top. In the next 
gully a ten-foot section was blown from the 
flume. 

He came upon Will McCallum painfully 
crawling along the trail. Down the other side 


| he saw a little old woman toiling back. She 


was muddy and blackened, and beyond her 
was a Chinaman who had once been white- 
garbed, but he, too, was muddy, and his brown 
face was cut by splinters. 

‘*They didn’t know enough to run when 
they touched the fuse,’’ said Will McCallum. 


| ‘*Mither and the heathen did it—the men all 


ran when the last quake came. ’”’ 

‘*Mither McCallum’’ reached the two just 
lee the last of the half-drowned miners climbed 
from the wrecked mining shaft. John Gregg 


| seized the old woman in his arms and whirled 


her about in the chaparral. 

‘*Ye’re not afeerd of powder, are you, 
mither?”’ he shouted. ‘‘Yeer gown is ruined, 
and so’s the mine, maybe, but we can all testify 
that Mrs. 
powder |’? 


* & 


A MODEST HINT. 


HEY were at tea near the college | 
grounds, we read in the Post Saturday 


McCallum’s no longer afeerd of 














Magazine—she quite pretty and engaging | 


College, and he an earnest student of the law. 
They had gone quite far along the pleasant 
road of romance. He inquired what degree 
she pursued. 

‘*T aspire to be an M. R. S.,’’ she replied, 
demurely. 


One ran forward to where Gregg | despite the fact that she was in Teachers | 
| and Marston stood by the ore bin. 


‘*T dare say it’s hard,’’ he answered, absent- 


shaded light in his own room, it all came to 
him suddenly. 


Hours afterward, under the green- | 











Money 
For Your 


Vacation 


One Hundred 
Prizes in Gold 
to be 
Awarded 
July 1, 1915 


EMR 





Thad HURU RN Tea 


OUR 
OFFER 


Companion Subscribers 
who send us the 100 
largest lists of new sub- 
scriptions from January 
1, 1915, to June 30, 1915, 
will each receive one of 
the Vacation Awards in 
Gold as listed below. The 
subscriber who sends the 
largest list in the time 
stated will receive $100 
in Gold; the subscriber 
who sends the second 
largest number will re- 
ceive $90 in Gold, and so 
on down through the list. 
These Vacation Awards 
are also given in addition to 
a Premium for each new 
subscription and a Win- 
ner’s Gift for every group 
of five subscriptions. 


YN Ao 


lAward . . . $100.00 
lAward . . . 90.00 
Sheed ... Se 
lAward . . . 70.00 
lAward . . . 60.00 
lAward . . . 50.00 
lAward . . . 45.00 
lAward . . . 40.00 
lAward . . . 35.00 
1 Award . 30.00 
5 Awards, wad $25, 125.00 
5 Awards, each 20, 100.00 
10 Awards, each 15, 150.00 
20 Awards, each 10, 200.00 
50 Awards, each 5, 250.00 





This contest is open to any Com- 
panion subscriber. To count toward 
the Vacation Prizes, new subscrip- 
tions must be mailed after Decem- 
ber 31, 1914, but not later than 
June 30, 1915. All new subscrip- 
tions must also be obtained in 
accordance with our Premium Con- 
ditions on page 553 in The Youth’s 
Companion of October 22, 1914. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


l 
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Mr. Grocer— 


the cost of living is high, and where people 
can save money without losing in quality 
they should be allowed to doso. Let them 
save 10e. or 15c. a can on coffee. Sell them 


“Silver Quarter” 
Coffee 


can and label but full value of excellent cof- 

e. The dealer makes a reasonable profit and the 
customer a a thoroughly satisfactory coffee at 
a reasonable price—also tumbler free in every can. 


Swain, Earle & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Burrill s 
Tooth 


Powder 


For candy lovers. Cleanses so thor- 
oughly it works its way to all parts of 
the enamel, and leaves the mouth clean, 
sweet and refreshed. Indorsed by den- 
tists. 25 cents. Powder form in large 
glass bottles—or in paste form in tubes. 
New England Laboratory Co., Lynn, Mass. 
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Knows the secret of perfect bread-making. 





and Steamer Rug 
WITH CARRYING STRAP 


EW articles possess a wider range of useful- 
ness than this Auto and Steamer Rug. Itis - { 
an all-wool Rug, 60x 70 inches, fringed. Belle- 
vue grade, has a gray and white check and a 
green and seal-brown plaid, which closely re- 
sembles the high-grade Scotch and English 
patterns. The Rug is designed especially for 
_ use on the auto or steamer, or while attending 
football games. It is, however, equally service- 
able for the lounge, bed, porch, or for carriage 
or sleigh riding. In fact, it may be used when- 
ever additional protection is needed. Offer in- 
cludes an adjustable Carrying Strap and Handle. 


GIVEN FREE Auto and Steamer Rug No. 48-5, with Strap, 

* will be given free as a Winner’s Gift to any 

Companion subscriber who sends us five new solicited subscriptions for 

The Youth’s Companion. This gift is in addition to a Premium for each of 

the five new subscriptions. Express charges on Rug must be paid by the 
receiver. Shipping weight 7 lbs. 
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She knows that all her experience and skill 
and care would not produce the same 
bread from other flour, because 
Daniel Webster Flour is from a 

special blending of the finest 
wheats and special milling. It is 

these points that appeal to the 
woman who knows this flour 

to be “Better than the Best’’ 
to be found elsewhere. 


OUR GUARANTEE. 


If this flour fails to make the best 
bread you have ever baked—after 
using one bag or barrel—the 


price will be refunded. 





Insist upon “Daniel Webster.” 
Take no other. — 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minnesota. 
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one of the most popular. 


is more than a novelty—it is a most practical 
far surpasses the other styles. 





N for $1.00. In either case, we will 
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The Fountain Flash Light 


The smallest practical Flash Light made. 
vest pocket like a fountain pen. 


Fits in the 





Y HIS New Flash Light is one of the most unique yet produced, and promises also to be 
In appearance, it closely resembles a fountain pen, complete 
with its nickel-plated pocket clip. A brilliant tungsten lamp is fitted into a recession at 
one end, while the barrel of the pen contains a new process two-cel] battery guaranteed to 
equal in brilliancy and lasting power any three-cell battery made. 
finger upon the pocket clip makes the necessary contact for lighting. This new Flash Light 


A slight pressure of the 


article as well. Inthe matter of convenience it 


The Fountain Flash Light measures 5% inches in length and 
may be carried in the pocket, just like a fountain pen. 


It is always clean, safe, and ready. 


s . | O U. R O FFE R The Fountain Flash Light complete will be given 


—_—_— sto any Companion subscriber for one new solicited 
subscription for The Youth’s Companion and 10 cents extra; or sold 


DELIVER FREE in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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